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A Glance at this Issue 


A Two-way Flow Needed 


A downward flow of authority, an upward flow of 
initiative fuse on every level of organization in the in- 
terests of efficient management. Directives from a su- 
perior are not enough. Questions, facts and opinions 
arising from actual experience must be allowed to exert 
pressure on formulation of policy. 

Basing his remarks on more than twenty years of ex- 
perience with General Motors, Donaldson Brown, Vice 
Chairman of the Board of that corporation, describes 
a continuing and progressive educational process which 
he feels essential in managerial relations. (Page 142.) 
The two-way flow principle is demonstrated graphically 
in a unique color chart on page 145. 


Foremen and Unions 

Have foremen the right to join unions? 

Under the present interpretation of the National 
Labor Relations Act, foremen are neither fish nor fowl. 
Under the law they are both employers and employees. 
Two hearings are now being held in Washington in an 
effort to determine their status under the Wagner Act. 
Constitutionally they have the right of association but 
they may lose the, assistance of the NLRA in their 
struggle to bargain collectively. (Page 149.) 


Why Is Mary Absent? 

Women are absent from work more frequently than 
men, new employees more frequently than ones of 
longer service, and older workers remain away for longer 
periods than young people. Yet, in the immediate 
future, we can expect to see a constantly growing pro- 
portion of new employees in industry, most of them 
women and older men. Disciplinary measures which 
may afford a solution for the problem of absenteeism in 
ordinary times are not the complete answer now. We 
have to find out why Mary Steele failed to punch the 
time clock Monday morning. Remove the cause and 
avoid the effect. (Page 150.) 
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Job Evaluation on the Pacific Coast 


Job evaluation receives another boost from the WLB 
in its recent West coast airframe companies decision. 
Eight of the country’s largest aircraft companies located 
in southern California are directed to establish a uni- 
form job classification and wage schedule. They will 
adopt a plan already formulated and ready to put 
into effect. 

Management frequently tinds it easier to jog along 
in the old, accustomed way than to install new tech- 
niques which it would readily recognize as desirable. 
Thus formal job evaluation, the scientific measuring 
stick for use in setting up rate structures, though known 
for years, has been utilized by only a comparatively 
few companies. The large-scale application of the tech- 
nique on the Pacific Coast may give it new impetus. 
(Page 159.) 


Government Pays One Out of Four 


One out of every four individuals in the country 
employed in February received his pay check from a 
government source—federal, state or local. This in- 
cluded the armed forces. Marching steadily upward, 
salaries and wages paid to government employees and 
the armed services last year reached an estimated total 
of $13.5 billion. This was more than the total wage and 
salary payroll for all manufacturing in 1939! (Page 194.) 


Haircuts Add to the Cost of Living 


In the last three issues of The Management Record 
have appeared a series of articles explaining how THE 
CONFERENCE Boarp’s indexes of living costs have been 
revised to make them reflect accurately conditions of 
today. In this issue (page 186) changes made in the 
“sundries” component are discussed. For example, the 
expense of acquiring an automobile and keeping it go- 
ing are added to carfare and busfare, in arriving at costs 
of transportation, and haircuts have been added to 
costs of personal care. 
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Industrial Management as a National Resource’ 


By Donatpson Brown, Vice Chairman, General Motors Corporation 


N THESE DAYS when the very foundations of hu- 
man institutions and of government are shaking 
under the impact of the greatest disaster of all history, 
it is only natural that we wonder about the future. We 
wonder what obstacles there will be in the path return- 
ing, when the war is over, to the system of free competi- 
tive enterprise as we have known it in this country. We 
know there are those with a defeatist attitude who are 
ready to accept as inevitable the loss of those institu- 
tions and principles which have made this country great. 
We know there are those who would want to change the 
order of things, and to abandon the form of constitu- 
tional democracy under which we have lived and, as a 
nation, prospered. Some who would change the political, 
social and economic system are actuated by prejudices 
of long standing and revolutionary instincts. Others are 
actuated by idealistic motives aimed at improving the 
status of the so-called underprivileged. 


We have been shocked recently by the report issued 
by the National Resources Planning Board, and sub- 
mitted to Congress with the implied approval of the 
President. It is to be presumed that the recommenda- 
tions embodied in this report, seeking a high degree of 
socialization of industry and extended government con- 
trol, derive from an idealistic viewpoint with sincerity 
and honesty of intentions. The postwar plan proposed 
has the avowed purpose of improving human relation- 
ships within industry and contributing to the welfare of 
the individual—a cause to which we all subscribe and 
which has been conscientiously served by enlightened 
industrial management. 


American industry has demonstrated its ability to 
meet the situation of the nation’s wartime production 
requirements. That ability has derived from the experi- 
ence, skill and know-how of countless human individuals 
trained in the school of American industrial manage- 
ment. The welfare of all of society in this country de- 
pends upon a perpetuation of this integrated structure 
of productive force, which perpetuation can be realized 
only by the conservation and development of industrial 
management as a national resource during and after 
the war. 


In the time allowable I am not going to attempt to 
deal with the broad aspects and principles concerned in 
the field of industrial management. The very founda- 
tions upon which industrial management rests, and the 
things for which it stands, are threatened, strange to say, 

1Address delivered before the General Session at the 250th Meeting 


of Tue Conrerence Boarp held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City, March 18, 1943. 


by those who seek to improve human relationships with- 
in industry and to improve the welfare of the individual. 
There is tragic irony in the fact that exactly the oppo- 
site would be realized if we were to succumb to some of 
these theories of central economic planning or “what 
have you.” Human relationships within industry and 
the welfare of all of society would be shattered in the 
course of time. It is to this matter of human relation- 
ships alone that I address my remarks, basing them pri- 
marily on my twenty-odd years of experience with 
General Motors. 


As I speak of industrial management I am not think- 
ing of that top group of men who, concerned with a 
given industrial enterprise, have the final and inescap- 
able responsibility in the conduct of its business in the 
competitive field. Actually, every person engaged in a 
given enterprise is called upon to perform a managerial 
function, or at least to perform a function that is directly 
serving the purposes of management. Top management 
must determine upon the course of policy and purpose 
in the broad sense. Actions on the part of those below 
result in serving the interest of consumers, investors and 
fellow employees, when conducted on a plane of com- 
mon understanding of purpose and in the spirit of con- 
tribution. Promotions in the natural course are forced 
upon those who exhibit comprehension and understand- 
ing, and who have the ability to assume ascending 
responsibilities of higher positions on the managerial 
ladder. Factory workers, as well as those others on the 
lower levels of industrial employment, represent the 
raw material from which managerial ability will be 
drawn in the progressive course of events. 


In short, it might be said that industrial management 
represents a continuing and progressive process of edu- 
cation, in which teacher and student each learns from 
the other. If this attribute is removed there will be the 
loss of industrial efficiency, the devastating effect there- 
by to our whole economy, and the sacrifice of potential 
opportunities to millions of people engaged in industrial 
pursuit. Incidentally, it is not the top-flight of indus- 
trial executives as personalities of today who will suffer 
most if the props are cut from under our system of free 
competitive enterprise. Rather, it is the younger men— 
the men who will no longer have the benefit of the edu- 
cational process which prepares them for higher level: 
of authority. 


This educational process I speak of might be de- 
scribed as a system of two-way flow in managerial 
human relations. This two-way flow has proved itself 
the only effective way by which suitable consideration 
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of facts can be brought to bear on policy formulation, 
and at the same time assure common understanding of 
purpose in the course of required adherence to deter- 
mined policy. The downward flow consists of authority 
stemming from a combination of responsibility for ad- 
ministration of established policy and for the exercise 
of personal judgment in the existing situation. The 
upward flow consists of those questions, facts and 
opinions arising out of actual experience, and allowed 
to exert proper pressure on policy formulation. 


Throughout, from factory worker, clerk and so on up 
through the lines of supervision to top management, 
there must be this two-way flow of ideas and attention 
to managerial policy for the simple reason that the 
executive head of an enterprise of any size cannot 
himself direct the detailed activities of the worker at 
the bench, in the office, or in the field. Executive direc- 
tion, therefore, must be decentralized through delega- 
tion of managerial authority down the line in graduated 
steps and in accordance with responsibilities as they 
may be designated. 


It is of the greatest importance that delegation of 
authority go hand in hand with the assignment of corre- 
sponding responsibility, because the complexities of 


modern industry make it almost impossible for top man-' 


agement to lay down a pronouncement of policy in terms 
sufficiently explicit to eliminate the need for the broad 
exercise of judgment on the part of those who have to 
attend to actual execution. The judgment of these men, 
in the light of their more intimate, direct knowledge of 
existing conditions, is indispensable. 


Everything in the field of industrial management de- 
pends upon and revolves around human impulses and 
human relations. Therefore, dependence is placed upon 
the two-way flow, not merely for the sake of efficiency, 
but also for the vital part it plays in developing the self- 
reliance and potentialities of the individual. Even if it 
were possible to eliminate the need for individual initia- 
tive through cut-and-dried directives from an infallible 
superior, the effect upon the character and the spirit of 
the human beings involved would be tragic. In our 
human frailty we need encouragement, an occasional 
pat on the back, the solid satisfaction of individual ac- 
complishment and proper recognition of a job well done. 
Surely, if all those upon whom society is dependent for 
the production of goods and services were to become 
mere automatons, those priceless ingredients of a free 
society—self-reliance, pride of workmanship and indi- 
vidual initiative—would be destroyed. Compulsion 
would take the place of leadership. Political intrigue 
would replace efficiency. Expediency would usurp the 
throne of sound judgment. Granting that we are all 
mortal beings, with the faults and weaknesses of human 
nature, I still hold unalterably to my faith in the dignity 
and worth of the individual. 


We must recognize, however, that no institution or 
organized group can be free from authoritative direc- 
tion, nor can its objectives be realized without obedience 
to properly constituted authority. But the nature of 
authority varies between wide limits. Germany’s au- 
thority is the arbitrary whim and fancy of Adolf Hitler. 

The authority of the United States is that body of law, 
established by constitutional processes, which imple- 
ments an ideal and imposes upon every public servant 
and every private citizen certain courses of action which 
are presumed to be in the public interest. It is obvious, 
therefore, that freedom of action must be within the 
framework of law. 


Similarly, in the field of industrial management, free- 
dom of action must be within the framework of policy. 
The authority over any given industrial enterprise is 
that of policy, based on a balanced consideration of the 
interests of the investor, the employee, and the con- 
sumer. It is this balanced consideration that must shape 
policy and exercise control over the actions of the entire 
personnel. Everyone, from the president down, must 
conform to the policy which is a direct reflection of this 
balanced consideration. 


Thus it is seen that there must be recognition at all 
organization levels of superior authority, and an estab- 
lished scope of responsibility and authority, step by 
step, so as to minimize lost motion in attention to the 
problems of the business. The situation sought in this 
regard is that each individual in managerial position 
shall have conveyed to him an understanding of policy 
and purpose of management as they relate to his duties. 
Of course, in the complexities of life in which we live, 
none of us can enjoy a complete comprehension of policy 
and purpose that is in the minds of those engaged in 
broader fields upon whom our destinies are dependent. 
Problems exist which embrace coordinated and bal- 
anced consideration of factors beyond the scope of our 
individual experience and understanding. ‘Therefore, 
in the range of industrial management, there must be 
instilled in the minds of all a spirit of faith in the con- 
structiveness of purpose on the part of those in superior 
authority. This spirit of faith must be engendered by 
force of example and by results accomplished. 


On this plane, and within the limits implied, each 
individual executive (from the foreman on up, as it per- 
tains to the manufacturing operation) must be encour- 
aged to exercise judgment and individual initiative to 
the full limits of the prescribed responsibility and au- 
thority of any given managerial position. This means 
that, to the extent that it is made possible by common 
understanding of policy and purpose, each executive 
must extend to his subordinates that latitude and 
freedom of action which will inspire enthusiasm and 
understandable exercise of individual initiative. 


(Continued on page 146) 


THE TWO-WAY FLOW 


HE GRAPHIC PRESENTATION on the 

opposite page is provided as a supplemental 
illustration of the two-way flow principle as the 
essential “human equation” element in man- 
agerial relations. 

The chart shows a series of circles, one above 
another, which represent, from top to bottom, 
executives at the various levels of the organiza- 
tion, from the chief executive to the factory fore- 
man. Above the top circle is an elliptical figure 
which symbolizes the formulation of overall 
policy and purpose governing the actions of ex- 
ecutives at all levels. The boxes shown at the 
sides of the ellipse, and the orange areas around 
each circle down the line, represent the influence 
exerted at all organization levels by a balanced 
consideration of the interests of stockholders, 
employees and consumers, and recognition of 
other factors affecting the formulation of policy 
and purpose. 

The circles are intended to depict, in the case 
of each executive, only that fractional part of 
his duties and responsibilities which relate to a 
single phase of each individual’s activity. The 
black arrows pointing downward, and the blue 
arrows pointing upward, represent, respectively, 
the delegation of authority and the conveyance 
of facts and knowledge which constitute the es- 
sential two-way flow principle in managerial re- 
lations. 


As applying to the function dealt with in the 
example shown, the black sector of each circle 
represents that proportion of the individual’s re- 
sponsibility and authority which is concerned 
with the fulfillment of duly formulated policy 
and purpose, as to which each plays his part to 
the limit of his competence and within the 
bounds of his responsibility and authority, sub- 
ject to direction from above as to that range 
which is beyond his competence and responsi- 
bility. The blue sector represents that propor- 
tion of the individual’s responsibility and au- 
thority requiring flexibility of treatment and in- 
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dividual judgment, as to which each plays his 
part similarly within the limits of his compe- 
tence and responsibility, and likewise subject to 
direction from above. 

The downward flow throughout all organization 
levels consists of authority stemming from a combi- 
nation of responsibility for administration of es- 
tablished policy and for the exercise of judgment in 
the existing situation. The upward flow consists of 
those questions, facts and opinions arising out of 
actual experience, and allowed to exert proper 
pressure on policy formulation. 

Thus the position of every industrial executive 
and supervisor contains the requirements of a 
dual function, involving on the one hand the 
exercise of individual initiative contending with 
considerations of policy and purpose, and, on 
the other, attention to the problems of adminis- 
tration. Proper discharge of this dual function 
requires the two-way flow of delegated authority 
downward and conveyance of information and 
knowledge wpward, so that a “filtered concen- 
trate” of the required facts and circumstances at 
every organization level may be available to be 
weighed on the scales of policy consideration. 

Obviously, the proportions as between the 
black and the blue sectors of the circles will differ 
materially where other responsibilities than the 
one dealt with are involved, and this difference 
will vary at each organization level, and as be- 
tween one organization and another, depending 
upon the personalities and particular qualifica- 
tions of the individuals involved. Even in the 
case of the particular responsibilities reflected, 
the proportions as between the black and the 
blue sectors are merely schematic: the intention 
in view is, basically, to reflect the fact that 
there zs a dual managerial function at every or- 
ganization level, both of the elements of which 
require, for their proper discharge, the free and 
vigorous two-way flow which is the essence of 
the “human equation” in all managerial rela- 
tions. 


THE TWO-WAY FLOW 


A SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF DECENTRALIZED 
OPERATIONS AND RESPONSIBILITY IN INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 


THE EXAMPLE GIVEN DEPICTS THE APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLE 
TO THE MANUFACTURE OF PRODUCTS IN CURRENT PRODUCTION, AND 
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(Continued from page 143) 

Similarly, the factory worker himsclf should be en- 
couraged in the exercise of individual initiative in atten- 
tion to his duties, on a plane of understanding and thus 
requiring the minimum of supervision. With this, how- 
ever, the responsibility and authority of the factory 
foreman must be recognized and accepted. 

Recognition of the factory foreman’s authority is es- 
sential because it is he who must interpret management’s 
purpose to the employees under him. The foreman en- 
joys the advantages of direct personal contact with the 
employees under his jurisdiction, and he alone is in a 
position to convey up the line, to his superior, his in- 
timate understanding of the personal and human con- 
siderations involved in the field of industrial relations, 
thus influencing the formulation of policy. Interference 
with the natural functions of the factory foreman, clog- 
ging the normal channels of authority and preventing 
this two-way flow in the exercise of supervisory duties, 
has inevitably a most serious effect upon the efficient 
conduct of any business. 

Since there is complete mutuality of interest as be- 
tween the capital and labor engaged in any given enter- 
prise, management, despite its clear responsibility in 
serving the interests of the capital employed, cannot 
properly fulfil its responsibilities to capital without serv- 
ing the interests of all concerned, including the factory 
worker. In order to serve the mutual interests involved, 
therefore, management must obviously maintain proper 
jurisdiction over the factory worker, as I have said. 


I depart here somewhat from the theme of my talk in 
order to touch briefly upon a perplexing problem: 
unionization at its present stage of development in this 
country stands seriously in the way of a wholesome and 
constructive exercise of management’s responsibilities, 
which interference works, in the long run, to the detri- 
ment of the factory worker himself. General Motors has 
expressed its belief in the principle of collective bar- 
gaining when applied in a constructive manner, and 
when there is understanding and acceptance of the mu- 
tuality of interests involved. I refer, of course, to the 
principle as pertaining to factory workers, and I can 
hardly conceive of the abandonment of collective bar- 
gaining in American industry. But surely there is much 
to be sought by way of improved conditions under 
which the relations between capital and labor can be 
carried forward on a plane of better understanding, and 
where the inherent and inescapable responsibilities of 
management are better understood and accepted by 
labor leadership. 


In recent years much has occurred to impede the abil- 
ity of industrial management to maintain discipline and 
efficiency on the part of labor. I have mentioned as an 
essential managerial principle the delegation of properly 
prescribed authority and accompanying responsibility 


through a series of steps from the top down. This in- 
tegrated process of managerial action is rendered diffi- 
cult when those working under the jurisdiction of the 
factory foreman are diverted from the natural path of 
recognizing delegated authority—authority which must 
be exercised on the part of the foreman as an essential 
function of management. 


I hope it may be understood from what I have said 
that, as to every industrial executive and supervisor, 
the position occupied contains the requirements of a 
dual function: on the one hand, involving exercise of 
individual initiative contending with considerations of 
policy and purpose; and, on the other hand, individual 
initiative in attention to the problems of administration. 
This leads to the sifting of facts into two categories: 
first, those which can be resolved into formulation of 
policy within the limits of appropriate exercise of indi- 
vidual initiative on the part of the person dealing di- 
rectly with the problem; second, those remaining facts 
calling for consideration and treatment on the part of 
higher authority. In other words, there will flow up the 
line the filtered concentrate of facts and circumstances 
to be weighed on the scales of policy consideration. 


I have attempted to demonstrate the need for a reflec- 
tion of the viewpoint of the man who is closest to the 
problem, and to whom the “‘filtered concentrate” of cur- 
rent problems has come up, in order that these prob- 
lems can be taken into account and properly evaluated 
in terms of the human equation. It is therefore the first 
essential of industrial management to extend every pos- 
sible encouragement to the exercise of individual initia- 
tive—not alone to those at the top who must see to it 
that business properly serves the mutual interests of 
stockholders, consumers and employees, but also to 
those all along the line, thereby establishing a plane of 
common understanding and generating loyalty to a 
common purpose. 


In connection with the desire on the part of some who 
would change our system, the theory is no doubt influ- 
enced by misunderstanding of so-called big business and 
a mistaken fear that big business handicaps the develop- 
ment and opportunity of the individual. The truth is 
that the future of any big business depends upon the 
exercise of individual initiative and personal develop- 
ment on the part of its younger men far more even than 
in the case of a small business, and the very nature of 
big business insures that the opportunity to accept 
increased responsibility is ever present. 


General Motors is an example of big business. Time 
does not permit me to describe our form of organization, 
but I would like to touch upon the lengths to which we 
go In encouraging and safeguarding the exercise of indi- 
vidual initiative and the development of potential 
capabilities. Fundamentally, it takes the form of what 
we call “decentralized operations and responsibilities 
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with coordinated control.” This philosophy of manage- 
ment was determined upon more than twenty years ago 
and has been adhered to ever since. Had the Corpora- 
tion not maintained this form of organization, which has 
developed such a high degree of managerial ability and 
know-how, the magnitude of its contribution to the war 
effort would not have been possible. Also, it is undoubt- 
edly true that this same managerial ability and know- 
how, engendered from the same philosophy of decen- 
tralized operations and responsibilities, will be of equal 
consequence when the postwar period presents the 
problem of reconversion to peacetime production with 
minimum interruption of employment. 


General Motors could accurately be termed a free en- 
terprise system within the free enterprise system. The 
formulation of Corporation policy within the framework 
of which freedom of action can be exercised corresponds 
to the body of law within the framework of which all in- 
dustrial enterprise is carried on. Obviously, those who 
determine overall policy in the Corporation could exer- 
cise their authority arbitrarily, just as the administra- 
tion in Washington, with legislative and constitutional 
sanction, can impose the will of government, while fail- 
ing to recognize facts and circumstances which require 
consideration in serving fundamentally the interests of 
the nation. It is particularly significant, in the instance 
of General Motors, that arbitrary power of central 
authority has never been exercised, even though ability 
to do so and a full sense of overall responsibility have 
existed at all times. 


The parallel between General Motors in its relations 
with its operating divisions, and the free enterprise sys- 
tem itself, is made more clear when an understanding is 
had of the Corporation’s organization structure. There 
are central staff activities concerned with policy formu- 
lation, but the executives in charge of these have no 
administrative authority. There are numerous divisions, 
each having a fully self-contained organization, with a 
General Manager responsible for all the usual functional 
activities such as engineering, purchasing, production 
and sales, and financial control. As an institution, hay- 
ing to account to its stockholders, General Motors must 
justify its corporate existence, and therefore there must 
be a sound-measure of centralized control assuring 
proper coordination of activities and conformity with 
basic policies of broad import and of a kind that can be 
laid down in explicit terms. 


The fact remains that throughout all the years under 
Mr. Sloan’s leadership, and prior thereto when Mr. 
Pierre du Pont was the chief executive, the greatest of 
care has been taken to avoid the exercise of dictatorship 
from top management in any way that could undermine 
the sense of responsibility beneath, and thus discourage 
the development of conception and vision, and the exer- 
cise of individual initiative. Always it has been recog- 


nized that a sound course of action can be determined 
upon only in the light of that knowledge possessed by 
men dealing directly with a problem, and who in turn 
are guided by their understanding of and compliance 
with the purposes of superior authority. This represents 
the two-way-flow treatment, as pertaining to the higher 
level of executive personnel, and the organization prin- 
ciples which have been adhered to are attuned to the 
theories which I have attempted to outline. 


I cannot stress too strongly our steadfast adherence 
to this policy, even to the point at times of suffering 
delay in gaining effective accomplishment of essential 
objectives. Experience has demonstrated that, even in 
spite of a possible temporary advantage of direct dicta- 
torial action, it is better to allow men to make decisions 
under their own power. 


I wish time made it possible for me to mention many 
illustrations of General Motors’ experience in this mat- 
ter of individual responsibility and individual initiative. 
But I have already talked too much about General 
Motors and I am not trying to advertise its wares. I 
have been asked to deal with the problems of conserving 
and developing industrial management as a national 
resource during and after the war, and I have said I am 
dealing with only one single phase of the subject—that 
phase having to do with the human equation. I should 
like to sum up what I have endeavored to set forth, 
just in connection with this single phase, by citing the 
following points: 


1. We must recognize that industrial manage- 
ment is not and probably never will be perfect. 
As in all cases where we are dependent upon the 
results of collective human endeavor, there will 
be reflected the inherent faults and weakness 
of human nature. 


2. Industrial management, in the course of 
serving the society upon which its own existence 
depends, has steadily and progressively broad- 
ened its conception of its own responsibilities. 


3. Industrial management is in need of ac- 
cepted rules of conduct, such as have been 
advocated by the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. Perhaps the most comprehensive 
statement of principles in this regard was set 
forth in the Declaration adopted by the Con- 
gress of American Industry at its annual meet- 
ing in 1939 under the auspices of the N.A.M. 


4. Those in industry who have risen to high 
positions of responsibility must become more 
conscious of the causes and circumstances un- 
derlying their progress. It is so easy for us 
mortal beings to forget the helpful push that 
came from below. We must remember that 
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those who are entitled to higher positions of trust 
and responsibility must reflect the kind of 
leadership which enjoys the sympathy and sup- 
port of subordinates, and who, themselves, must 
be ready to give understanding support to quali- 
fied leadership. 


5. No executive, or person entitled to leader- 
ship, can remain sufficient unto himself. What- 
ever his level may be, he must place dependence 
upon the more intimate understanding of prob- 
lems possessed by those closer to the facts. He 
must endeavor at all times to develop the men 
under him to the peak of their capabilities, with 
the knowledge that the surest path to his own 
promotion is the process of developing sub- 
ordinates to the point where they in turn can 
assume broader responsibilities. 


6. Regardless of his position, the man on the 
ground is better able to gain an intimate feel of 
underlying facts bearing upon a given problem 
than the man farther removed. Here I am 
including the constructively minded factory 
worker as well as the foreman immediately 
above him. 


7. In the accustomed organization of indus- 
trial management, as it has to do with the 
manufacture of product, the factory foreman, 
as a part of management, represents perhaps 
the most essential link in serving the require- 
ments of the two-way flow. This is because of 
the intimacy of his contact with the workers 
and with conditions involved in the work under 
his immediate supervision. 


8. And so it is, in this matter of industrial 
management, that the most constructive atten- 
tion to problems comes from complete under- 
standing—the kind of understanding possessed 
by the man on the ground, passed along up the 
line, and carefully weighed on the scales of 
policy determination and administration. 


9. Through the untrammeled operation of 
the two-way-flow treatment, the conception 
and understanding of combined purpose is 
broadened and deepened, and every individual 
is assured of maximum opportunity to syn- 
chronize his exercise of responsibilities with 
overall policy and purpose, in the formulation 
of which he has had a voice. 


10. This two-way-flow treatment is of para- 
mount importance from two standpoints: 
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a. In order that executive actions will de- 
rive from breadth of understanding. 


b. In order that management will be per- 
petuated and its ranks replenished by 
the younger generation of workers and 
executives rendered capable of assuming 
progressively higher responsibilities as 
their understanding of purpose and pro- 
cedure is developed. 


11. The workmen at the bench, the junior 
executives along the line, and all others engaged 
in the processes of industrial management will, 
under the two-way-flow treatment, come to 
fuller understanding of their individual respon- 
sibilities and the realization that within the 
framework of free competitive enterprise lies the 
maximum opportunity for all who gain experi- 
ence and understanding and who demonstrate 
their ability to assume ever-increasing respon- 
sibilities. 


12. Although management can take no direct 
action in the field of political events which may 
greatly affect industry’s ability to operate effi- 
ciently, it can influence the public opinion on 
which political events depend, by examples of 
constructive service in the public interest, thus 
bringing the American people to a more solid 
acceptance of the vital importance of manage- 
ment’s function in serving the material needs of 
society and conserving and developing the 
human resources necessary to perpetuate the 
system that has made America what it is. 


If everyone engaged in industry will face realistically 
the facts with which he is surrounded, possessed of a 
high sense of social obligation, actuated by the com- 
mendable motive of enlightened self-interest, and with 
consciousness of the human equations involved, then 
we need not worry about the future of American indus- 
try or the future of America. The plain, unassuming, 
but incontrovertible merit of management’s performance 
will defeat any attempt at government central plan- 
ning. It will defeat any attempt to substitute for the 
free competitive enterprise system that hybrid form of 
State capitalism which would black out individual 
initiative and substitute political influence for proven 
experience and understanding. It will defeat any action 
chat would deprive America of that inherent resource of 
industrial management which America needs so sorely 
today, and which will be needed just as sorely for the 
tremendous task of reconstruction. 
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Foremen’s Unions 


A baee PROBLEM of collective bargaining for super- 
visory employees has once again come into the 
limelight. The young and vigorous Foremen’s Associa- 
tion of America is showing considerable activity, par- 
ticularly in the Detroit area. 

The movement toward unionization of foremen 
which began about 1939 and soon died out received new 
impetus in the middle of 1942, and has grown to suffi- 
cient stature to warrant the attention of major execu- 
tives of many large companies. The latest to feel the 
pressure of foreman organization is General Motors 
Corporation. The FAA already has a strong foothold 
in the supervisory staffs of the Ford Motor Company, 
the Packard Motor Car Company and the Studebaker 
Corporation. 


These “forgotten men of management,” seeing what 
has been accomplished for the production worker by 
unions, have come to the conclusion that perhaps a union 
is the answer to their problems. In many cases this is not 
the first contact that they have had with unionism, since 
many have risen from the ranks and were at one time 
members in good standing of one of the local labor 
organizations. 


UNION COLLIERIES CASE 


The right of supervisory employees to bargain collec- 
tively has been established by the National Labor 
Relations Board.! The text of the opinion rendered in 
the case of the Union Collieries Coal Company follows 
the reasoning developed earlier that “the right of super- 
visory employees to be represented for the purpose of 
collective bargaining cannot be doubted.” 

The Board was not, however, unanimous in its opin- 
ion. A series of issues was raised by the dissenting mem- 
ber, in a separate opinion which forms the backbone of 
the opposition to the inclusion of this class of employee 
within the scope of the National Labor Relations Act 
(Wagner Act). This opposition revolves about the dual 
role occupied by these employees. Within the meaning 
of the act,? they fall under the definition of both 
“employer” and “employee.” This leads to many per- 
plexing questions as to the position of the company in 
its relations with its supervisory staff. 

In the exercise of the right to bargain collectively, 
certain difficulties arise as to what constitutes the appro- 
priate bargaining unit. Decisions rendered by the board 
indicate that it is improper for supervisors to be repre- 

1Union Collieries Coal Company, NLRB—R-3464. 


2National Labor Relations Act, Section 2, Subsections 2 and 8, 
July 5, 1935. 


sented by the same union that bargains for the produc- 
tion employee. Board decisions have also held that 
foremen on different levels may not be included in one 
unit for the purpose of bargaining.” 


Dissenting opinions rendered in cases involving ap- 
propriate bargaining units for supervisory employees 
point out that conflicting allegiances can seriously com- 
plicate a company’s labor relations. A company could 
easily become the innocent victim of a jurisdictional 
dispute between two warring factions or of other union 
difficulties in which it had no interest. Pressure by or- 
ganized supervisory employees upon their subordinates 
in matters relating to unionism could further plague the 
employer whose hands are tied owing to interpretations 
of the law in his relations with his employees. 


MINE SUPERVISION 


Further complications have arisen in the case of mine 
officials because the United Mine Workers have opened 
their ranks to supervisory employees. The independent 
union which has been representing these workers has 
voted to disband, and its members, most of whom were 
formerly members of the UMW, have decided to join 
individually with the miners. The NLRB im ecerti- 
fying certain mine officials as an appropriate unit for 
the purpose of collective bargaiing took cognizance of 
the fact that the petitionmg union was not affliated 
with the bargaining agent of the rank and file workers. 
This relationship has been upset by recent events. 

It is difficult to foresee just where unionization of 
supervisory workers will lead. If the present trend con- 
tinues it would be theoretically possible for unionism 
to extend up through top management since in reality 
even executives are employees holding office by virtue 
of appointment by, and being responsible to, the board 
of directors and indirectly to the stockholders. 

It is the feeling of many interested parties that a 
definite line of demarcation will have to be determined 
in order to avoid the anomalous situation now present 
in the law, because the present situation appears to 
place supervisory employees on both sides of the fence 
in regard to the negotiation of a labor agreement and in 
relation to working under a signed contract. 

During the month of April, hearings are scheduled 
before the NLRB to determine the status of foremen as 
“employees” under the National Labor Relations Act. 

1Godchaux Sugars, Inc., NLURB—R-4114; Union Collieries Coal 
Company (Supplementary Decision) NLRB—R-3464; the Stude- 
baker Corporation, NLRB—R-4575-6. 


*Boeing Aircraft Company, NLRB—R-4233; the Studebaker Cor- 
poration, NLRB—R-4575-6. 
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A bill has been introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Representative Howard W. Smith 
(D., Va.) as an amendment to the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940,! barring foremen from union mem- 
bership. A portion of Section 4 of this proposed amend- 
ment which has been referred to the Military Affairs 
Committee, reads as follows: 


. . . He [the war contractor] shall be responsible for 
the acts of his executive, administrative, professional, or 
178th Congress, 1st Session, H. R. 2239, March 18, 1943. 


The Problem 


ORE TIME was lost through absenteeism during 
1942 than in any previous year and there are at 
present many indications that the loss during 1943 will 
be even greater. The National Safety Council reports 
that 480 million man days were lost during 1941 as the 
result of industrial accidents. THE CONFERENCE Boarp! 
reports that 350 million man days were lost in 1941 
through illness, non-industrial accidents and absence 
for personal reasons. When these figures for 1941 are 
combined, they are equivalent to a reduction in the 
labor force of 2,700,000 persons working six days every 
week. 


During 1942, absenteeism increased so radically that 
159,350,000 man days? were lost to war industries alone 
because of illness, non-industrial accidents and ab- 
sences for personal reasons. To compensate for this 
time loss, it would be necessary to maintain over 
1,600,000 extra men and women. 


Workers’ hours have grown longer and while longer 
hours result in greater plant production they also in- 
crease sickness absenteeism and the tendency of em- 
ployees to take time off for personal reasons. Women, 
who have demonstrated greater tendencies toward 
absenteeism, are replacing men in large numbers. 
Older men, who have less physical stamina and lower 
resistance to disease, are being employed by the thou- 
sands. At the same time, changing conditions in civilian 
life are increasing absentee tendencies. Bad housing 
conditions and inadequate and crowded transport facili- 
ties of towns in which war industries are located bring 
about increased rates of sickness and attack the physical 
stamina and well-being of employees before they even 
get to work. Food and consumer goods shortages make 
the shopping problems of married women workers more 
acute. 

1Conference Board Reports, Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 46, 
“Reducing Absenteeism.” 


Conference Board Reports, Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 53, 
“The Problem of Absenteeism.” 


supervisory employees within the scope of their employ- 
ment, and such employees shall not be eligible to mem- 
bership in any labor organization engaging in collective 
bargaining with the contractor, nor shall such contractor 
be required to engage in collective bargaining with any 
labor organization, includihg any of such employees in 
its membership. 


Wan. Barnes O’ConNoR 
Management Research Division 


of Absenteeism 


INCREASED IMPORTANCE 


When it first became difficult to employ men to fill all 
the new jobs created by conversion to war production, 
the high standards of physical selection were lowered 
and hours of work were increased. The results of these 
changes were not entirely apparent until the need for 
still further changes was heightened by the enactment 
and application of the Selective Service Law. Now, 
when fewer people are available for civilian employ- 
ment, the need for conserving and utilizing all available 
manpower has become of paramount importance. 

The employment of older men has necessitated 
changes in management’s concept of the physical stam- 
ina of its working force. These men could not be ex- 
pected to work the long hours younger men could and, 
furthermore, they could not be employed on the more 
physically arduous jobs in the plant. 

The effect of increasing hours of work beyond a cer- 
tain limit has been to increase the rate of absence. As 
has been demonstrated by Tue CONFERENCE Boarp’s 
index of absenteeism, the number of days lost per em- 
ployee may be 86% greater at 60 or more hours a week 
than it is on a schedule of 35 to 39 hours. 

Most companies find that 25% to 50% of their em- 
ployees have perfect records of attendance, or in other 
words, that a company’s time loss through absenteeism 
is caused by 50% to 75% of its employees. While in 
this group are certain employees who have been absent 
only once or twice throughout the year, for the most 
part it is made up of repeating absentees. The group 
referred to as “repeaters” consists of men and women 
whose lack of resistance to disease causes them to be 
frequently ill and those who are prone to be absent. 
Normally, the number of repeaters does not change ap- 
preciably, but with changes which have been made in 
company standards of personnel selection it can be 
expected to increase considerably. 

Raising weekly work hours also increases the average 
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number of days lost per absence among the repeaters. 
However, records of absenteeism may not show this 
trend immediately, but it will be evident as the changes 
cause persons who have not previously been absent to 
become tired—to have their resistance to disease low- 
ered, thus causing them to be absent. Since many of 
the new absentees will be out for one, two or three 
days, their absences will counterbalance the increase 
im severity rate to be noticed among chronic absentees. 

Among a “‘sample” of women in one company, the 
absence rate of persons without previous experience 
was found to be significantly higher than among those 
who had had previous industrial experience. These 
reports were taken from departments in which women 
were working on comparable jobs, on both machine and 
non-machine operations. The women were divided into 
those who formerly had worked at clerical jobs and those 
who previously had held factory positions; all were se- 
lected on a comparable length of service with their pres- 
ent employer. It would seem probable that persons 
without previous industrial experience are more likely 
to be absent due to “learning fatigue’ and difficulties 
which employees may have in acclimating themselves 
to physical labor. 

The war effort demands not only the economic use of 
all manpower but also that ever-increasing production 
requirements must be met with a constantly diminish- 
ing labor force. In the fulfilment of this task, absence 
control can be of incalculable help. The reduction of 
absenteeism is equivalent to the enlargement of the 
labor force, and the elimination of the factors contribut- 
ing to absenteeism serve to promote the morale, health 
and well-being of employees. 


ComputTiInc ABSENCE RATES 


In order to understand properly the seriousness of ab- 
senteeism and to appreciate the reasons for it, it is nec- 
essary to keep accurate records. Absence records may 
give detailed reasons for absence of each individual, or 
' they may be limited to broad classifications such as 
“<IIness, non-industrial accidents and personal reasons.” 
Vacations and other scheduled absences are not in- 
cluded in company figures. When these records are 
summarized by department, plant and company, they 
are later recapitulated as a single figure; consideration 
of absence reasons may not be necessary in company 
or departmental analyses as these statistics may be 
used only for purposes of comparison. When these over- 
all rates are compared with those of different divisions 
of the company, they help attention to be focused on 
the parts of the company in which the highest rates pre- 
vail. Further study of the conditions within particular 
divisions is made much easier when personnel records 
are complete and accurate. It is expedient, therefore, 
that reasons for absences should be noted on personnel 
records so that comparison of these reasons can be made 


in any department whenever desirable. Recording in 
this manner also affords the opportunity of checking on 
the frequency with which each employee absents himself 
for various reasons. When a company keeps records 
of ended absences, it has an additional opportunity to 
check upon the accuracy of the reasons an employee has 
given for his absence so that there is no need for report- 
ing some absences as “reasons—unknown.” Requiring 
explanations in this manner decreases the tendency of 
employees to stay out for trivial reasons. 

During the past several months the acuteness of the 
labor shortage has heightened tremendously the aware- 
ness of industrial management and of government agen- 
cies to the potential manpower represented by the ab- 
sence records of companies throughout the country. It 
is unfortunate that these absence records and statistics 
have not been established on some standard bases, al- 
though the present confusion is a natural consequence 
to sudden widespread interest. When THe Conrer- 
ENCE Boarp first started its studies of absenteeism, a 
surprising lack of interest in the subject was found. 
However, the records of companies in which absentee- 
ism was measured were basically the same, as were their 
statistical methods. Original compilations were based 
upon record patterns and types of information suggested 
by the United States Public Health Service and the 
Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, organiza- 
tions which first promoted the use of absentee statistics. 
Recognizing the value of the statistical methods sug- 
gested by these organizations and realizing the amount 
of valuable data which would be rendered unusable if 
definitions and statistics were not uniform, THE Con- 
FERENCE Boarp has followed closely the pattern set by 
these organizations in all its publications on the subject. 

Basic to these figures is the definition of absence, 
which is described as “‘the consecutive period of time 
an employee is away from work.” In this definition, an 
employee who has been away from work for four days 
returns to work for two days and then stays away for 
two additional days has had two absences. 

Management’s first concern should be to find out the 
cause of an absence, and its second interest, the duration 
of the absence. As it has been demonstrated that em- 
ployees are likely to be inaccurate in reporting their 
reasons for absence (intentionally or unintentionally), a 
study was made of the characteristics of absences for 
known reasons. From this study it was found that non- 
serious illnesses and personal reasons usually cause an 
employee to be absent for one, two or three days and 
that absences of four days or longer generally are the 
result of more serious illnesses or non-industrial acci- 
dents. Absences of one, two or three days’ duration 
were described as “‘short-term’”’ absences; four or more 
days, “long-term.” Recapitulation of absences under 
these two categories should, therefore, provide a means 
of diagnosing the causes of absenteeism in a general 
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way. Thus, if an employer finds that 60% to 80% of all 
absentees are out for one, two or three days, it is an in- 
dication that a high percentage of absenteeism is pre- 
ventable. 

The frequency rate, or average number of absences 
per thousand employees, shows management the pro- 
portion of the working force which is absent during any 
period. As most employees are not absent a second time 
during any one month, computation of frequency rate 
on this period basis serves as an accurate indicator. 
But a frequency rate computed on an annual basis 
would include the several absences which employees 
incur throughout a year and would not afford the accu- 
rate comparison of the monthly figure. The severity 
rate, or the average number of days lost per absence 
indicates the dimensions of a company’s absentee prob- 
lem. These two rates are the most important figures 
obtainable for a study of the characteristics of ab- 
senteeism. 


ABSENTEEISM AMONG WOMEN 


Although the employment of women has taken place 
much more rapidly in some areas than in others, many 
more women are likely to be added to the industrial 
working force of most companies before the end of 1943. 

The increasing importance of the reasons underlying 
women’s absences is apparent. The normal annual time 
loss of women is over 70% greater than that of men, and 
as changing social and economic conditions affect women 
in greater degree than men their absence rate is likely 
to increase radically. 

The physical reaction of women to factory work has 
been surprisingly good. Nevertheless, many of the psy- 
chological factors which have retarded their employ- 
ment in past years still exist and industrial management 
must cope with many problems previously dismissed as 
community responsibilities. Home problems, such as 
illness in the family or routine household tasks, have 
much more influence upon women than men. The in- 
dustrial employment of married women does not de- 
crease their home responsibilities. The slow response of 
married women to requests that they take factory jobs, 
as well as the high rate of absenteeism of married 
women, which can be attributed to marketing and 
shopping, are both owing to this fact. It has been the 
practice of some managements to classify as ‘‘offenders”’ 
all women who take time off to shop. Shopping repre- 
sents a real problem to the working wife and it must be 
approached accordingly. A company which treats women 
who have been absent for this reason with disciplinary 
measures is likely to find that women take time off to 
shop but report that they have been ill. Steps taken by 
companies and by communities to facilitate shopping 
have proved helpful in reducing absenteeism for this 
cause. 

Provision for the care of the young children of women 


workers is not adequate in most communities although 
it has been found that a woman feels that the care of 
her children is more important than her employment, 
especially when her husband’s salary is sufficient to meet 
the economic needs of the family. The effect on the ab- 
sentee problem is most evident when shifts are rotated 
so that women are compelled to work during the eve- 
ning and night and is further stimulated when both hus- 
band and wife work on the same shift and are away from 
home at the same time, leaving the children entirely 
without home supervision for certain times of the day. 
Some companies have solved this problem in part by 
placing men and their wives on different shifts. 


Errects or AGE AND MaRrITAL STATUS 


After years of study, a number of companies have 
concluded that young people are absent more frequently 
than older people but that the latter are away from work 
for longer periods of time at each absence. This condi- 
tion holds in wartime as well as in peacetime and be- 
comes more important every day as the draft of young 
men into the armed services causes the average age of 
industrial employees to rise. In studying the causes of 
this difference in absenteeism one finds that young per- 
sons are more likely to be absent for social reasons, to 
overtire themselves in recreational pursuits, or to expose 
themselves to illness. Older persons, although they exer- 
cise greater care of their health, lack the resistance and 
recuperative qualities of young people so that illness 
forces them to remain away from work for longer periods 
of time. Furthermore, age diminishes a person’s ability 
to acclimate himself to new and arduous tasks and de- 
creases his stamina. A man of sixty who has worked at 
some sedentary job for many years finds great difficulty 
in accomplishing the same amount of work in a plant 
as a man of the same age who has always been em- 
ployed in a factory. 

Married men have been found to be more regular in 
their attendance at work than single men, seemingly 
because they are more responsible than single men; con- 
versely, married women are absent more frequently 
than single women, especially married women under 
age 45. Most of these absences among married women of 
this age can be attributed to home and family respon- 
sibility and the lack of economic dependence upon sal- 
ary, as well as to the greater likelihood of illness. 


CoMBATING ABSENTEEISM 


The number of absences incurred for purely personal 
reasons is relatively high and it is probable that, unless 
checked, this type of absenteeism will increase more 
rapidly in the future than will legitimate absences for 
illness. It is unfortunate, therefore, that this type of 
absenteeism is difficult to recognize. As the need for the 
effective use of all available manpower becomes more 
pronounced, companies tend to decrease the number of 
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reasons they will accept as valid cause for absenteeism. 
The reaction of employees to this change, especially 
when no effort has been made to educate them to the 
need for daily attendance, is to report all absence, re- 
gardless of its cause, under the reasons acceptable to 
the company. However, it is inaccurate and dangerous 
to the morale of employees to consider all absences as 
offenses, and wasteful to overlook absences resulting 
from illness when attempting to reduce time loss. 

Although the percentage of absenteeism which results 
from actual illness cannot be estimated, it is desirable as 
far as possible to forestall sickness absenteeism. The 
frequent occurrence of sickness indicates the need for a 
careful study of the health hazards in the plant. When 
management considers absenteeism as probably origin- 
ating from some individual or company maladjustment, 
a great deal can be discovered in a study of absence 
records. Frequent occurrence of a particular disease in 
one department may lead to the discovery of drafts or 
occupational hazards, just as an epidemic of absences 
for unknown reasons in a department may lead to the 
discovery of a supervisory problem in that division of 
the company. 

Illness is accountable for a part of the increases in 
absenteeism throughout the last two years. The accom- 
panying table, compiled from material published by the 
United States Public Health Service, shows that while 
illness absenteeism has not increased in direct relation 
to the increases noted in the overall rate of absenteeism, 
it is becoming a problem of greater importance. 


INCIDENCE oF ILLNESS AND NON-INDUSTRIAL INJURIES 
Source: United States Public Health Service 


Annual Number of Cases per 1,000 Males 
Cause Fourth Quarter Year 


1942 1941 1942 1941 |1937-'41 


Respiratory diseases.......... 47.8 | 33.1 | 41.4 | 41.6 | 36.6 
Digestive diseases...........- 13.7 | 15.6 | 16.0 | 15.3 | 14.2 
Non-respiratory, non-digestive 

GISCARES? <r, Fave lereees ott aera” $1.5 | 30.2 | 34.2 | 30.5 | 30.1 
Unknown causes...........-- RS) 2S.0ale Calo |e Sse] e225 
Totaliiliness.ch 20 Socom > 95.3 | 81.9 | 93.7 | 90.5 | 83.4 


Total non-industrial injuries...| 11.2 | 12.4 | 11.6 | 12.0 | 11.5 


Total illness and non-industrial 
AAJ UPICS certo gas: «ene senses 106.5 | 94.3 |105.3 {102.5 | 94.9 


Before the depletion of the labor market, employers 
were able to guard against too many absences by careful 
selection of men and women. As it is no longer possible 
to maintain these rigid requirements, the preliminary 
physical examination no longer serves this purpose. 
The examination is now used as an instrument of proper 
placement; it can, however, be of tremendous value in 
forestalling absenteeism by discovering many correct- 
able defects. Treatment is made a condition of employ- 


ment so that persons who are employed and who do not 
take the suggested treatments are released. In this way, 
employees are afforded the opportunity of obtaining 
medical advice and, probably, of forestalling costly 
hospitalization. The company gains by avoiding future 
absenteeism. Furthermore, a preplacement examination 
gives the company physician a chance to become ac- 
quainted with each incoming employee and to acquire 
data on the physical stamina and resistance of each in- 
dividual which may be used at some later date to judge 
the accuracy of the reasons an employee gives for 
absence. 

Periodic physical examinations, while not widely 
used, are exceedingly helpful in discovering disabilities 
at their onset. Many companies require periodic re- 
examination of all persons who have disabilities. These 
examinations are useful in watching the progress of dis- 
eases and handicaps. A third method, the examination 
of all persons who are absent for four or more days, is 
widely used to differentiate between the beginning ab- 
sences of some chronic illnesses and repeater absen- 
teeism. 


Conditions within a plant may greatly influence the 
tendency of employees to be absent. This fact may be 
applied to health hazards or to factors which may ad- 
versely affect employee morale. Very important but 
little considered in combating absenteeism are the new 
health hazards which have been created by the substitu- 
tion of chemicals in industrial processes. John F. 
McMahon, Managing Director of the Industrial Hy- 
giene Foundation, feeling that changes have made sur- 
veys of health hazards important said, in a recent 
article: 


One practical and necessary precaution today in cut- 
ting the waste of manpower is the industrial hygiene sur- 
vey. A survey is to a plant what a physical examination 
is to an employee. It is a kind of industrial health inven- 
tory, a check-up on health conditions. Surveys show up 
the presence or absence of positive or potential hazards. 
If dangerous conditions are found, practical measures 
can be taken to eliminate or control them. 

The first step in a survey is an overall appraisal to lo- 
cate any processes, materials, products or conditions, in- 
cluding sanitary facilities, that may affect health. 

Second, where possible hazards are noted, tests are 
made to determine scientifically whether the exposure is 
sufficient to be dangerous. These tests usually involve air 
sampling and laboratory analyses. 

The third step is the devising or recommending of prac- 
tical measures to control any hazards detected. These 
measures may include the segregation or inclosure of a 
particularly process, adequate exhaust ventilation, use of 
wetting methods, improved housekeeping, personal pro- 
tective equipment, and, of top importance, competent 
medical supervision. 


\“How Healthful Is Your Plant?”, Factory Management and 
Maintenance, October, 1942. 
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These means all help to avoid absenteeism. When ab- 
senteeism occurs, it is possible, as previously described, 
to use absence records to discover unhealthy conditions 
or conditions which affect employee morale. The solu- 
tion to a company’s problem of absenteeism lies in its 
efforts to remove the causes so far as possible. Pre- 
ventives, such as cold vaccines, may be instrumental in 
removing some of the causes; health education for em- 
ployees has also been found to have beneficial effects 
upon absence rates. 


The introduction of disease preventives serves to re- 
duce absenteeism in two ways. Men and women who 
undergo preventive treatments are less apt to be absent 
if the preventive treatments are at all effective and, in 
addition, they are kept more constantly aware of health 
hazards and are more careful of their health. Employees 
who have taken time off for purely personal reasons are 
less likely to report that they have any particular type 
of illness when the management of a company has sup- 
plied effective preventives for that illness. As an in- 
creasing number of preventives are found, the possibility 
of falsification diminishes, so that beyond a certain 
point all absence reasons must be registered truthfully. 
Preventives and removal of health hazards, especially 
when coupled with a program of health education, do 
much to relieve absenteeism from these causes and to 
raise the morale of employees. 

There is no single method the general application of 
which will largely eliminate absenteeism. However, the 
use of labor-management committees to discipline em- 
ployees who cannot justify their absence or the inter- 
view of all persons returning after an absence by some 
member of the medical or personnel department have 
proved effective means of reducing absenteeism when 
employees have been educated to the disastrous effects 
that the loss of time from work may have upon produc- 
tion. Posters and articles in company newspapers or 
magazines are helpful in educating employees to the 


Measuring 


BSENTEEISM in January averaged eight-tenths 

of a work day for men and 1.2 work days for women. 
These averages were computed by Turk CONFERENCE 
Boarp from figures of absenteeism in forty-seven plants 
located in twenty states and employing 147,251 persons, 
or 38% more persons than were included in the report 
for December. The plants represented were about 78% 
engaged in war production of one kind or another. 
About 21% of the men and 20% of the women were 
office workers. 


bad effects of absenteeism and are valuable supple- 
ments to any company’s program to reduce absentee- 
ism. To be fully effective, however, this material must 
be backed by the conscientious and sincere effort of 
company managements to deal with the problems which 
cause employees to be absent. One company executive 
reports: 

For a period of two months we made an extensive sur- 
vey of the prevailing reasons for absence and tried, so far 
as possible, to eliminate them. We used posters to edu- 
cate employees to the effects of absenteeism upon produc- - 
tion and to the value of health care and set up new and 
improved disciplinary and medical procedures. During 
this period our absenteeism decreased steadily until, dur- 
ing one week, a shortage of material forced us to lay off a 
number, of people temporarily. Since that lay-off our 
absence rate has been consistently high. 


The characteristics of absenteeism, the reasons under- 
lying the greatest volume of absence, and the attend- 
ance at work of men and women of different ages are all 
helpful in choosing means of reducing absenteeism. 
National absence rates are valuable in determining the 
standing of a company or community with regard to 
time loss. However, in the last analysis, as the im- 
portance of the various reasons for absence is not uni- 
form in all companies, the solution to any company’s 
problem of absenteeism lies in the ingenuity of its man- 
agement in determining the particular causes and in 
choosing preventives from those which have been tested 
in companies where problems are similar. This does not 
mean that a uniform pattern can be evolved from the 
experience of one company in each industry to be gen- 
erally applied throughout all like companies but that 
there are certain types of absence which are brought on 
by different factors and that the treatment of these 
factors should have a like consequence. 


Kine MacRury 
Management Research Division 


Absenteeism 


Of the employees covered by the survey, 26.0% were 
women. Since the government estimates that 32.9% of 
all persons employed during January were women, it 
would appear that the Board’s sample was fairly repre- 
sentative of the proportion of men and women for 
industry in general. 


ABSENCES COMPARED 


Women accounted for 39% of all absences, but were 
absent 77% more frequently than men. They were re- 
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sponsible for 39% of all absences of one, two or three 
days’ duration, but their absences of these durations 
were 80% more frequent than for men. These short- 
term absences accounted for 43% of the total time lost 
by women because of sickness, nonindustrial accidents 
and personal reasons. Female employees were also ab- 
sent 67% more frequently than men for long-term ab- 
sences but since fewer women than men were employed, 
women’s absences of four days or more represented 
only 37% of all long-term absences. 


FURTHER TRENDS INDICATED 


At the rate of eight-tenths of a work day lost per man 
and 1.2 days lost per woman in January, the per annum 
rate would be 9.6 days for men and 14.4 days for women. 


TasBLE 1: FREQUENCY AND DuraTION oF ABSENCE 
AMONG 109,090 Mate Emptoyess, JANUARY, 1943 


Number of Hours Worked per Week 


Average Number of Absences 


Average Days Lost 


ae per 1,000 Employees per Absence aver 
Work Hoe ss, - a — pe 
rt- A Short- | Long- All 
ns Term Absences Term ‘ecm Absences iartlye 
Over 60 336 104 440 1.7% 8.0 3.2 1.4 
55-59 a P has i crate $3 
50-54. 355 54 409 1.2 7.5 2.0 0.8 
45-49...... 281 59 340 1.4 7.3 2.3 0.8 
40-44...... 94 44 138 1.6 9.8 4.2 0.6 
$5-39...... 75 80 155 2.3 14.4 8.4 1.8 
Tora... 195 54 249 1.5 8.6 3.0 0.8 


‘The final row in Table 1 is a computation made from the report of one company 
with a rate of time loss higher than other companies working less than sixty hours 
but with a lower frequency rate, thus indicating that the company’s time loss was 


owing mainly to an unusually group of repeating absentees. 


Actually, average time lost has steadily increased dur- 
ing the four months since the Board’s monthly survey 
began. 

The relationship of absenteeism to hours of work for 
male employees is indicated in Table 1. By noting the 


TapLe 2: FREQUENCY AND DuraTION OF ABSENCE 
AMONG 38,161 FemMaLe Employees, JANUARY, 1943 


Number of Hours Worked per Week 


Average Days Lost 


Average Number of Absences 


per 1,000 Employees per Absence ee 

Weekly of Days 

Nee Tt eee 1s All | Short- | Lo: an | Lost per 
- \ , ort- ng- 

Mera ‘Term Absences| Term Tenet Absences Employee 
60—-54......| 380 114 494 1.6 6.0 2.6 hte 
45-49......| 381 66 447 1.4 7.8 2.4 Mi 
40-44......| 829 119 448 1.5 an: 8.1 1.4 
35-39......| 287 81 368 1.5 11.3 3.6 1.3 

Torau...| 351 90 441 1.5 7.9 2.8 1.2 


increases in the number of days lost per employee as 
weekly hours of work increased, the effect of longer 
hours upon illness and other reasons for absence _ be- 
comes apparent. 

Similar data on hours and absenteeism for women are 


given in Table 2. It would appear that hours of work 
affect absenteeism among women in much greater de- 
gree than among men. The range of weekly work sched- 
ules for women is not great enough to provide adequate 
comparison with the rates for men working longer 
hours. Such a comparison would help to determine 
whether there is a level beyond which hours of work do 
not affect the number of days lost per employee. 

The reports of thirty-one plants employing 116,365 
persons are analyzed in Table 3 to show the relative im- 
portance of illness, nonindustrial accidents and absence 
for personal reasons. Illness accounted for 54.6% of the 


TasLE 3: FREQUENCY AND DvurRaTION OF ABSENCE 
AMONG 83,910 Mate AND 32,454 FemaLe EMPLOYEES 
JANUARY, 1943 


Short-Term Absences | Long-Term Absences 


Item 


1,000 employees 


Days lost per 
absence 


absences; nonindustrial accidents, 0.6%; and personal 
reasons, 44.7%. These causes were responsible for 
63.7%, 2.1%, and 34.2%, respectively, of the time lost. 

Women showed the greater tendency to be absent 
because of illness, with 52.5% of their absences reported 
under this category as compared with 56.0% for men. 
Personal reasons were second in importance, accounting 
for 47.0% of women’s and 43.2% of men’s absences. 
Nonindustrial accidents were almost negligible, amount- 
ing to only 0.5% and 0.8%, respectively. The overall 
per annum rates of 9.6 days for men and 14.4 days for 
women in companies covered by the Board’s survey are 
somewhat higher than the previous rates of the United 


TABLE 4: FREQUENCY AND DuRATION OF ABSENCE 
SEPTEMBER, 1942-JANUARY, 1943 
Ee 

Average 
ovem- ecem-=- 
MaLe ber ber peony (Month- 
ly) 
Absences per 1,000 employees......... 197 | 240 | 249 | 224 


7.8| 9.6} 9.0 


Days lost per employee per year....... 
AO) BPO eral s.07|= oro 


Days lost per absence........ 


FEMALE 
Absences per 1,000 employees......... 411 | 492] 441] 420 
Days lost per employee per year.......] 12.6 13.9 | 14.4 | 16.3 
Days lost per absence............+..-| 2-5 24 281 3.2 


States Public Health Service. Significantly, the num- 
ber of days lost per absence from illness and nonindus- 
trial accidents was higher than from personal reasons. 
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Table 4 indicates the change in the rate and charac- 
teristics of absenteeism which occurs from month to 
month throughout the year. Although the accuracy of 
this comparison is somewhat impaired by the increases 
in the sample of cooperating companies, it illustrates 
the trend throughout the fall and winter months. 

During the past four months it has been necessary to 
release the survey before reports had been received from 
all the cooperating companies so that it could be made 
available to participating companies promptly enough 
for them to obtain real value by comparing the results 
of the survey with their own experiences. A summary of 
all the reports received on the absenteeism of 118,092 
employees over a period of five months is given in the 
fourth column of Table 4. 


Tasie 5: AVERAGE WEEKLY Work Hours 


The reports for five months indicate that because of 
illness, nonindustrial accidents and absences for personal 
reasons, time is being lost each month at a per annum 
rate of 9.0 work days for men and 16.3 work days for 


women. As this rate was taken over months in which 
absenteeism was both low and high, it is reasonable to 
assume that it is fairly representative of the attendance 
performance of employees throughout the year. This 
means that the absence rate of men has increased 
28.6% and the rate of women, 30.8%. It would thus 
appear that 39,400,000 man days were lost during Janu- 
ary and that 482,170,000 man days of absence can be 
expected in 1943. 


TRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT 
Twenty-four companies which employed 84,518 men 
and women in October increased the number on their 
payrolls 0.3% by the end of January. Separating com- 
panies which were working entirely on war orders from 
those engaged less than 100% on war production, the 
following trends are discernible: 


Companies On: Men Women Total 
100% war production.......... +0.5% +20.4% +5.9% 
Less than 100% war production.. -4.3 +11.4 —2.4 

CombimedSsacees eee -2.9 411.9 +0.3 


The number of hours worked in factories by both men 
and women was also in an upward trend. 


' Kine MacRory 
Management Research Division 


Comments on Management Problems 


A POLL OF THE VIEWS OF EXECUTIVES OF REPRESENTATIVE COMPANIES 
ON MATTERS OF TIMELY INTEREST 


POINT 1. What observable effect is the promulgation 
of the war work week of 48 hours and its immediate 
application to 32 areas having on war industries and 
nonwar industries? Will this help meet the manpower 
shortage situation or complicate matters? 


Opinion on the effect of the 48-hour week pronounce- 
ment of the Administration covers the entire scale from 
belief that it will help substantially to ease the labor 
shortage to the feeling that its effect will be negligible. 
It is pointed out that in a substantial part of war indus- 
try the 48-hour week has for some time been reached 
and exceeded. In other cases the industry shift-schedule 
has been organized on a 40-hour week basis and its 
change to 48 hours will involve difficult administrative 
problems. Any gain is expected to come from nonwar 
industries that will be able to release men by working 
the remaining employees forty-eight hours a week. Con- 
siderable confusion is looked for if rigid compliance is 
required, particularly among white collar employees. A 
few comments on the subject follow: 


The promulgation of the 48-hour work week seems to 
introduce more complexities into a situation which is 
already complex enough. Not the least of the disturbing 
factors of the 48-hour week is the moral effect on em- 
ployees who, because of lack of material or other cir- 
cumstances, are being employed on a 40-hour week only. 
The resulting demoralization under such circumstances 
affects employees not only in the 32 critical employment 
areas but all over the country. The effect of the 48-hour 
week in solving the manpower problem is probably neg- 
ligible, since in the areas where it is made compulsory 
the 48-hour week has already been generally adopted. 


In our own case the promulgation of the war work 
week of 48 hours had no appreciable effect. In the first 
place it was customary for our employees to work a 
48-hour week long before there was any such rule. It had 
been hoped that absenteeism would fall appreciably 
after the effective date of the longer week. There was a 
slight improvement in the first week, amounting to about 
one-half of one per cent. Since then the rate has con- 
tinued rising and is now higher than before. 
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It appears that little assistance can come to the man- 
power shortage situation from the formal announcement 
of the 48-hour week. Most war industries were observ- 
ing it already. Generally speaking, nonwar industries had 
lost heavily in manpower to the armed forces and to 
industries producing war materials. Most of them were 
shorthanded and had few workers to release under any 
circumstance. 


Since the promulgation of the war work week of 48 
hours, the per cent of male applicants for jobs has in- 
creased tremendously. This company’s employment de- 
partment has been flooded with telephone calls, letters 
and visits by male employees who are either in business 
for themselves, engaged in a nonwar industry, or are on a 
40-hour week. The same situation has occurred in the 
local office of the USES—and this area is not included in 
the 82 areas that are affected by the order. In so far as 
war industries are concerned, there is no question that 
the order, plus Mr. McNutt’s decree that draft-age men 
must work in a war industry, “or else,’”’ has made avail- 
able a source of labor supply that possibly would not 
have been tapped had these orders not come through. 
Consequently, it has eased and will continue to ease the 
manpower shortage. From what I can gather there has 
been a noticeable dislocation of personnel in nonwar in- 
dustries which are faced with the problem of carrying 
on their operations with a skeleton force. 


A part of this area has only just been pronounced a 
critical area for the application of the war work week of 
48 hours. For this reason, I have had little opportunity 
to observe first hand the effects of the War Manpower 
Commission policy. Personally, I cannot see how in- 
creasing the work week to 48 hours can fail to help meet 
the manpower shortage. On the other hand, its fulfil- 
ment, without exception and modification in certain re- 
spects, will not be accomplished without many compli- 
cations. For example, in accounting, banking and many 
similar situations, lengthening the work week to 48 hours 
will hardly release manpower in any appreciable num- 
bers, and in out-and-out production work one must con- 
sider raw materials and distribution of finished products 
as well as manpower in making the policy effective. For 
example, in our own industry, we could desire a 48-hour 
week, but as strong as the desire may be, unless we could 
buy enough livestock to work that long, it could not be 
accomplished. And if you reduce the size of the gangs to 
where it would take 48 hours to handle the livestock one 
week, the next week the volume may be so large as not 
to be able to handle it with that gang in 75, 80 or 90 
hours. There are many similar situations that must be 
considered. Aside from all this, working 48 hours the 
last eight of which are paid at time and one-half seems 
to me to be an unnatural and unwarranted increase in 
the cost of doing business and to have strong inflation- 
ary aspects. 


POINT 2. What is the labor housing situation in your 
locality? Are housing facilities reasonably adequate, 


or is the housing situation becoming more critical? 
Are government or private attempts to meet shortages 
proving more effective? 


A very spotty situation was revealed by comments 
regarding the workers’ housing situation in different 
localities. Conditions ranged from generally satisfac- 
tory to extremely bad. Probably the most common com- 
ment was that the housing situation was tight but not 
yet critical. However, in some communities the short- 
age was extreme, and attempts to cope with it had not 
proved very satisfactory. 

Naturally, the most serious conditions had developed 
when large war plants had been built in areas not 
equipped to accommodate considerable numbers of new 
employees and their families. Most satisfactory condi- 
tions were found where the area of expansion was al- 
ready well developed and where there were in the vicin- 
ity other communities that could absorb additional 
families. 

Private construction was seldom of much assistance 
in relieving the congested conditions because of unavail- 
ability of construction materials. Where the govern- 
ment had endeavored to furnish accommodations, some 
were reasonably satisfactory, some were very unsatis- 
factory, and some communities were still waiting for 
action to be taken. 


POINT 3. During the depression many companies 
helped employees to grow much of their food by mak- 
ing tracts of land available, having it plowed and 
divided into individual plots. Are companies planning 
to resume this practice with the present prospect of 
food shortage? 


To date, industrial establishments appear not to 
have gone very extensively into providing assistance to 
employees in cultivating Victory gardens. Some had 
gone to considerable length to give such assistance at 
the depth of the depression and had found little interest 
on the part of employees. They were accordingly 
awaiting some indication of the desire of employees for 
assistance along these lines before giving the matter 
serious consideration. Naturally, policy was affected by 
the company’s location since the problem presented 
serious difficulties for companies located in the center 
of congested areas while those in small cities or towns 
could provide land for gardens much more easily. One 
way that companies are helping is to provide literature 
for the guidance of inexperienced gardeners, but they 
are leaving it to the employees to find land for cultiva- 
tion. Comments on this point follow: 


During the depression we tried to encourage our em- 
ployees to grow food to help out with their food require- 
ments. Our efforts along this line were not too successful. 
The employees and others showed very little interest in 
trying to help themselves in this matter, and we became 
sufficiently discouraged to discontinue the effort. 
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We have land available for this purpose, and if there 
is a demand on the part of individuals for assistance we 
probably will help them to the extent of providing the 
ground and perhaps the initial plowing. 


We are doing a great deal to help employees grow food 
by making tracts of land available. We are particularly 
fortunate in this respect in our southern mill villages 
where practically everyone is going to have his little gar- 
den this year. We formerly had a rule in our mill villages 
that people could not have livestock, but we have 
changed this to permit them to raise poultry. 


We have tracts of land available so that our employees 
can grow their own vegetables and most of those who live 
close to our property will have Victory gardens. Plans 
for Victory gardens are quite general in the community, 
as everyone seems to realize the seriousness of a possible 
food shortage. 


The Victory garden idea is growing with the coming 
of spring days. I have heard of some plants besides our 
own which are making available a few acres of ground for 
the use of employees who wish to raise gardens. In our 
case, we will have in the neighborhood of 100 to 150 
individual plots. 


POINT 4. It has been said that with their ability to 
press for wage increases limited by the Administration’s 
wage stabilization policy, some union leaders are con- 
centrating on an increasing crop of minor grievances 
in order to keep their unions sold to employees. Have 
your observations led you to believe that this situation 
is general? 


Executives who find an increasing tendency for unions 
to press minor grievances are in a ratio of about two 
to one over those who have not observed any such 
tendency. However, this has been accompanied in 
many cases by no diminution in pressure for wage in- 
creases. Comments cited below indicate the views of 
particular executives: 


We have had a rather clear indication that national 
wage stabilization has not decreased the requests for 
individual (and even group) wage raises. The unions are 
putting more emphasis on minor grievances, on matters 
of safety and sanitation, and are insisting on a more 
active part in such activities as gas and tire ration- 
ing, suggestion systems, etc. I believe that this is a 
national trend in union activity, since national union 
representatives at least seem to be persuaded that general 
wage raises will be difficult to obtain and are advising 
union locals to place major emphasis on working condi- 
tions, health and safety, etc. 


There was an effort two or three weeks ago on the part 
of union leaders to concentrate on minor grievances. 
That effort was nonproductive. Minor grievances have 
been reduced to an extremely small number. This is 
credited to the fact that (1) union leaders have been ex- 


tremely occupied with wage stabilization and. other 
national issues, and (2) the policy of the company that 
minor grievances must be handled by foremen according 
to the contract has been applied more assiduously. It 
has been found that when foremen give their personal 
attention to minor grievances presented through shop 
committeemen, most of these grievances are settled at 
that point. 


It has very definitely been our experience that present 
stabilization policies designed to curtail requests for wage 
increases have caused union leaders to concentrate on an 
increased crop of minor grievances. We are daily in re- 
ceipt of many grievances which normally would not be 
taken up, and the only explanation we have to offer is 
that the grievance men are not willing to tell their con- 
stituents that such cases have no standing under contract. 
On the other hand, requests for wage increases have in no 
wise diminished because unions seem to feel that they can 
secure concessions from the War Labor Board. The situ- 
ation in general is such that the wage stabilization policy 
of the administration means nothing to unions, and it is 
putting companies in a very unfavorable position with 
such requests and other requests that are merely designed 
to placate the membership. 


The labor situation is extremely touchy and independ- 
ent. We are finding more and more grievances and less 
and less cooperation throughout the organization. 

We are also finding an unwillingness on the part of our 
people to interchange jobs and to pitch in and do all they 
can to help maintain our production program. 

The people in the plant do not seem to connect in any 
way their productive activities with the patriotic duty 
that ought to be in the heart of every citizen. Each indi- 
vidual seems still to be thinking of how much he can get 
out of the present situation and how little he is required 
to contribute. 


We have found that union leaders are concentrating 
on a group of minor grievances. They have held out 
great hopes to many of our employees that they can still 
get them wage increases in spite of the fact that our 
wages have increased well over the 15% “Little Steel’ 
formula. This may be a part of the general drive of 
unions to break this “Little Steel” formula. 


There can be little doubt that in these times union 
leaders are searching for points on which they can de- 
mand concessions, their field of activity having been nar- 
rowed materially by wartime regulations. Some union 
officials who formerly were friendly to management have 
adopted a belligerent attitude in an attempt to keep the 
loyalty of their members. Not only are minor grievances 
increased, but major problems not previously considered 
are being brought to the front. We recently were told of 
a very progressive union leader who admitted that he 
was asking for a closed shop merely to keep up the inter- 
est of his constituents, although he had been consistent 
for many years previous in maintaining that, given union 
recognition and representation, the closed shop was 
undesirable. 
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We have not had an increase in minor grievances pre- 
sented by unions, but in one case we have found that one 
union leader is attempting to increase wages through 
changes in the working conditions. As an example, the 
claim was made that the past policy of having the truck 
driver help the loaders load trucks took work away from 
the loaders, and an attempt has been made to stop this 


former practice, the demand being for double the former 
piece rate with company loaders doing all of this work. 
This would require more men and double the price of 
loading. Union leaders, since they can do so little toward 
getting general increases, will naturally look for ways such 
as this to get some increases and in that way justify the 
dues paid by the men to the union. 


Wage and Salary Stabilization 


AIRCRAFT DECISION—GENERAL ORDER 30 


IGHT of the country’s largest producers of military 

aircraft have final assembly plants in southern 
California. They are: Consolidated Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Douglas Aircraft Company, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, North American Aviation, Inc., Northrop 
Aircraft, Inc., Ryan Aeronautical Company, Vega Air- 
craft Corporation, and Vultee Aircraft, Inc. Employees 
of these plants, together with those at the Boeing Air- 
craft Company plants in Washington, comprise the per- 
sonnel affected by the WLB decision of March 3, desig- 
nated by the board as the West coast airframe com- 
panies. decision. 

One of the most significant features of this decision 
seems to be the large-scale application of formal job 
evaluation technique ordered by WLB for this large 
segment of the aircraft industry. In Part I, Section 1, 
of the decision, relating to factory employees in the 
California companies, the board directs that “for the 
purpose of correcting inequalities and gross inequities 
in wage rates now paid for the same or similar work, a 
uniform job classification and wage rate schedule. . . 
shall be established . . .” It is further directed that 
“such schedule shall be the schedule identified as the 
S.C.A.I. (Southern California Aircraft Industry) Plan.” 

Part VI states that “there shall be created forthwith 
by the National War Labor Board a West Coast Air- 
craft Committee which shall be charged with the 
responsibility for applying the provisions of this 
directive order.” 

In Part IV, Section 3(a) the board directs that in the 
case of Boeing factory employees under WLB jurisdic- 
tion “the company and the Aeronautical Industrial 
District Lodge No. 751 of the International Association 
of Machinists shall jointly examine the uniform job 
classification schedule provided for the southern Cali- 
fornia companies to determine its adaptability to opera- 
tions at the company’s Washington plants.” This sec- 
tion further directs that “within three months from the 
date of this directive order the findings of the company 
and union may be submitted to the West Coast Aircraft 


Committee by the company and the union. Thereupon 
the Committee shall determine what, if any, modifica- 
tions shall be made in the job classification and wage 
rate schedule in effect in the company’s Washington 
plants.” 

Section 3 (b) of Part IV directs that in the case of 
Boeing nonfactory employees under WLB jurisdiction 
a uniform job classification and pay schedule shall be 
adopted. Similarly, Part II, Section 1, directs that non- 
factory employees under WLB jurisdiction in the Cali- 
fornia companies are to be covered by a uniform job 
classification and pay schedule. It states that “such 
schedule shall be established not later than three 
months from the date of this directive order in each of 
the California companies.” 

Part V, Section 1, states that “in accordance with 
such procedures as the West Coast Aircraft Committee 
may adopt, either the management or the workers in 
any plant . . . may petition the committee to revise 
any established job classification, grade, description or 
evaluation.” 

Formal job evaluation! involves the use of a measur- 
ing stick composed of certain job characteristics with a 
definite range of numerical values or points assigned to 
each. In the California aircraft plan, according to the 
opinion written by the chairman of the WLB, the meas- 
uring stick consists of the following seven job charac- 
teristics: (1) skill, (2) mentality, (3) responsibility for 
material and equipment, (4) mental application, (5) 
physical application, (6) job conditions, and (7) un- 
avoidable hazards. 

The opinion of the WLB chairman includes the state- 
ment that “about 50% of the present employees have 
been working for less than the evaluated rate for their 
jobs. They will receive pay increases averaging approxi- 
mately 714¢ per hour. Those workers who are now re- 
ceiving as much as, or more than, the minimum evalu- 
ated rate for grades in which they are classified will re- 


1For detailed information on this subject, see Studies in Personnel 
Policy, No. 25, “Job Evaluation—Formal Plans for Determining: 
Basic Pay Differentials.” 
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ceive no increase in pay unless and until they qualify for 
merit increases under the existing merit increase systems 
of the several plants.” 

Employees at the Boeing Aircraft Company plants 
were awarded a general increase in basic rates of 4Yo¢ 
an hour. 


BACKGROUND OF CALIFORNIA PLAN 


The adoption of the California aircraft plan of job 
evaluation is based on a background of study of this sub- 
ject on the part of the California aircraft companies, 
extending back as far as 1941. This background is 
described by the WLB chairman in the majority opin- 
ion, as follows: 


In the mediation proceedings before the National De- 
fense Mediation Board in the matter of North American 
Aviation, Inc., and the International Union of United 
Automobile Workers of America, CIO, during the early 
summer of 1941, the confused wage structure then exist- 
ing at that plant was brought to the attention of the Me- 
diation Board and the Board recommended that the 
parties should include in their contract a provision for the 
evaluation and classification of jobs, to be negotiated with 
the union. Such a provision was included in the con- 
tract and negotiations started in August, 1941, were 
completed in October and were made effective in a partial 
rectification of the wage structure on November 2, 1941. 
At about the same time extensive negotiations between 
the management of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
and the International Association of Machinists had led 
to the development, although not yet to the adoption, of 
an elaborate and highly refined job classification and 
evaluation plan for the Lockheed and Vega plants. This 
plan has been submitted to the Board and is referred to 
in the record as the I.A.M. plan. In June, 1941, most of 
the companies in the Southern California aircraft indus- 
try joined in setting up a committee to develop standard 
descriptions and evaluations which could be applied to 
the whole industry as the basis for a standard rate struc- 
ture. The I.A.M. plan was submitted to this committee 
and commented upon by the individual managements of 
the several companies represented on the committee. The 
work of the committee has continued to the present time, 
and the original plan developed by it has gone through 
two main revisions. The resulting plan is referred to in 
the record as the S.C.A.I. plan. It has been made the 
basis of the final determination of the Board for the 
Southern California plants. 


ComMiI?TtTEE Divisions 


On March 8, the WLB issued a directive order to the 
effect that the tripartite West Coast Aircraft Commit- 
tee, charged with the responsibility of administering 
the board’s aircraft decision, will consist of two divi- 
sions. One division of five members is assigned to the 
wage stabilization area in which the California compa- 
nies are located; the other division, consisting of three 
members, is assigned to the area in which the Boeing 


Aircraft Company is located. Both divisions have the 
power to issue interpretative and directive orders. 
Final orders will be filed with the regional boards in- 
volved. Joint meetings of the two divisions may be 
held upon request of the chairman of either divisional 
committee. 


HoLp-THE-LINE ORDER 


Executive Order 9250 provides four major headings 
under which WLB is given power to grant pay increases: 
(1) maladjustments (Little Steel formula), (2) inequali- 
ties, (3) substandards of living, (4) effective prosecution 
of the war. In President Roosevelt’s “‘hold-the-line” 
order of April 8, “inequalities” and “effective prosecution 
of the war” are removed from jurisdiction of the WLB. 
The full text of Paragraph 2 of this order follows: 


The National War Labor Board, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and other agencies exercising authority 
conferred by Executive Order No. 9250 or Executive 
Order 9299 and the regulations issued pursuant thereto 
over wage or salary increases are directed to authorize no 
further increase in wages or salaries except such as are 
clearly necessary to correct substandards of living, pro- 
vided that nothing herein shall be construed to prevent 
such agencies from making such wage or salary readjust- 
ments as may be deemed appropriate and may not have 
heretofore been made to compensate, in accordance with 
the Little Steel formula as heretofore defined by the 
Natioral War Labor Board, for the rise in the cost of liv- 
ing between January 1, 1941 and May 1, 1942. Nor shall 
anything herein be construed to prevent such agencies, 
subject to the general policies and directives of the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director, from authorizing reasonable 
adjustments of wages and salaries in case of promotions, 
reclassifications, merit increases, incentive wages or the 
like, provided that such adjustments do not increase the 
level of production costs appreciably or furnish the basis 
either to increase prices or to resist otherwise justifiable 
reductions in prices. 


GENERAL OrpER No. 30 


The lowest hourly wage that may be paid under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act is 30¢ per hour. Industry 
committees in many industries have raised the mini- 
mum to 40¢ per hour by mutual agreement among them- 
selves and with the Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Division of the United States Department of 
Labor. General Order No. 30, issued by the WLB 
on March 16, provides flexibility of action under the 
40¢ wage level. In effect, the order is as follows: 


30. Increases in wage and salary rates which do not 
bring such rates above 40¢ an hour may be made with- 
out the approval of the WLB if there is no adverse effect 
on price ceilings. 


E. S. Hornine 
Management Research Division 
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Earnings, Hours and Employment 
—Class I Railroads, 1942 


Wer PERSONS were employed on Class I rail- 
roads in 1942 than in any other year since 1930. 
Weekly earnings were at new peak levels as a result of 
longer working hours and higher hourly earnings. Wage- 
rate increases granted in December, 1941, as well as 
additional premium payments for the longer hours 
worked, were responsible for higher earnings per hour. 

Since 1938, employment on railroads has followed a 
definite seasonal pattern by rising from a low point in 
January to a peak in October and receding gradually to 
January of the following year. The effect of war de- 
mands upon the facilities of American railroads has, 
however, served to alter this pattern and in January, 
1942, the number of persons engaged on railroads was 
not at a low point but was equal to the mid-point of the 
rising cycle of 1941—slightly larger than the number 
employed on June 15 and slightly smaller than the num- 
ber on July 15. Employment gains were recorded in 
each consecutive month, from January to August, 1942, 
with the 1941 high point surpassed in April and the 1942 
peak attained in August. Employment fell off fraction- 
ally in September and October, and receded slightly 
more in November. In December, the trend of the three 
previous months was reversed, with total employment 
in that month 14% higher than it had been in January 
and only 0.4% below the August peak. 

The trends of employment of unskilled workers and 
wage earners included in the total but not separately 
classified who comprised approximately 53% of all rail- 
road wage earners, dominated the trend for all workers. 
In train and engine service, where approximately 29% 
of all workers are employed, totals rose in each consecu- 
tive month of 1942 except in June when a negligible 
decline was recorded. This reduction in the number of 
employed workers was more than offset by the June-to- 
July rise. Skilled and semi-skilled shop labor, which 
accounts for the remaining 18% of railroad workers, 
varied more from month to month in 1942 than any of 
the other groups. A very slight curtailment of employ- 
ment in February was more than offset by a substan- 
tial rise in March. The upward trend continued 
throughout the year with only fractional recessions 
in August and November. The December peak level 
was 9% above January and 8% above the 1941 peak 
reached in October. 

Hourly earnings of railroad workers averaged $.862 
in 1942. This peak exceeded the 1941 average by 


12.8% because of wage-rate increases of 94% cents an 
hour for operating workers and 10 cents an hour for non- 
operating workers which were granted in December, 
1941. In addition, working hours had expanded to 50.1 
in the year-period, with the result that overtime pre- 
mium payments were greater. Workers averaged 
longer hours a week in 1942 than in any other year 
since 1923. 


Weexty Earnines or Wace Earners, Crass I 
RAILROADS, BY CLASS OF SERVICE 
Source: Tor ConrerENcE Boarp 
In Dollars 


Caray 929 Gl 194.2 
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Weekly earnings reflecting both longer working hours 
and higher hourly earnings rose to a new peak of $43.18 
(for wage earners as of the middle of the month) for the 
year 1942. This average compares with $36.83 in 1941, 
$31.71 in 1929, and $34.19 in 1920. Despite rising living 
costs, “real” weekly earnings, or dollar earnings in terms 
of the commodities and services that might be pur- 
chased, were higher than in any other year since these 
surveys were begun in 1914. While real weekly earnings 
were highest in the first quarter of the year, during the 
remainder of the year they were still higher than in any 
other period since these data have been compiled. 


E. B. DuNN 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CLASS I RAILROADS, 1942 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission; computed by Tae CoNnFERENCE BoarpD 


All Wage Earners Receiv- 
ing Pay During Month 


Average Weekly Earnings Ave’ A Ave Ac- 
tual Hours cba os tual Hours 
Weekly 


Number of Wage Earners' Average Hourly Earnings Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month 


Indexes, 1923 =100 


sip Actual __ Indes 1888 =180 0 [pee Work per Week 
Actual Real — Actual Real en Pitarnct 
Aut Waace EARNERS 

1942 January..........| 891,086 | 989,245] $.871 | 148.6 | 157.2 | 942.67 | 143.9 | 152.3 49.0 | $38.43 44.1 
February.........| 891,135 | 980,541] .878 | 149.8 | 157.5 | 43.20 | 145.7 | 153.2 49.2 | 39.26 44.7 
March........... 910,596 |1,017,390| .870 | 148.5 | 154.5 | 43.05 | 145.1 | 151.0 49.5 | 38.53 44.3 
April.............| 954,971 |1,062,486 | .860 | 146.8 | 151.2 | 42.85 | 144.5 | 148.8 49.8 | 38.51 44.8 
May.............| 981,021 |1,095,420| .859 | 146.6 | 150.7 | 41.68 | 140.5 | 144.4 48.5 | 37.33 43.5 
June.............] 999,145 }1,124,888] .848 | 144.7 | 148.7 | 42.84 | 144.4 | 148.4 50.5 | 38.05 44.9 
Saeco es 1,017,302 |1,143,897] .848 | 144.7 | 148.0 | 42.39 | 142.9 | 146.1 50.0 | 37.70 44.4 
August.......... {1,021,239 |1,152,068| .851 | 145.2 | 148.0 | 42.93 | 144.7 | 147.5 50.5 | 38.05 44.7 
September....... .|1,020,347 |1,149,999| .859 | 146.6 | 148.7 | 43.66 | 147.2 | 149.3 50.8 | 38.74 45.1 
October.......... 1,018,519 |1,150,232| 860 | 146.8 | 147.2 | 44.72 | 150.8 | 151.3 52.0 | 39.60 46.1 
November....... .|1,013,201 {1,139,083 | .867 | 148.0 | 147.6 | 43.62 | 147.1 | 146.7 50.3 | 38.80 44.7 
December... ..... 1,016,964 |1,143,986 | 867 | 148.0 | 146.5 | 44.49 | 150.0 | 148.5 51.3 | 39.55 45.6 
Annual Average.| 977,961 |1,095,765| .862 | 147.1 | 150.6 | 43.18 | 145.6 | 149.0 50.1 | 38.55 44.7 

Aut TRAIN AND ENGINE SERVICE 

1942 January..........| 264,494 | 287,071 | $1.215 | 145.9 | 154.4 | 958.47 | 133.6 | 141.4 48.1 | $53.87 44.3 
February.........| 266,800 | 286,937 | 1.215 | 145.9 | 153.4 | 58.85 | 134.4 | 141.3 48.4 | 54.85 45.1 
March........... 271,133 | 292,303 | 1.215 | 145.9 | 151.8 | 58.43 | 133.5 | 138.9 48.1 | 54.20 44.6 
April.............| 277,447 | 296,558] 1.213 | 145.6 | 149.9 | 58.38 | 133.3 | 137.3 48.1 | 54.60 45.0 
May.............| 280,443 | 300,182] 1.214 | 145.7 | 149.7 | 57.86 | 192.2 | 135.9 47.7 | 54.06 44.5 
June, , . reba 280,212 | 300,270 | 1.211 | 145.4 | 149.4 | 58.72 | 134.1 | 137.8 48.5 | 54.80 45.2 
Jalps goes Se 281,844 | 302,785 | 1.212 | 145.5 | 148.8 | 58.95 | 134.7 | 137.7 48.6 | 54.88 45.3 
August...........| 285,039 | 305,653] 1.208 | 145.0 | 147.8 | 59.89 | 133.8 | 139.4 49.6 | 55.85 46.2 
September........] 289,395 | 311,027] 1.203 | 144.4 | 146.5 | 60.98 | 139.3 | 1413 50.7 | 56.74 47.2 
October.......... 293,064 | 315,525| 1.199 | 143.9 | 144.3 | 61.8% | 141.3 | 141.7 51.6 | 57.44 47.9 
November........| 293,573 | 316,929] 1.199 | 143.9 | 143.5 | 60.42 | 138.0 | 137.6 50.4 | 55.97 46.7 
December... ..... 294,713 | 318,671] 1.192 | 143.1 | 141.7 | 61.35 | 140.1 | 138.7 51.4 | 56.74 47.6 
Annual Average.| 281,513 | 302,768| 1.208 | 145.0 | 148.4 | 59.51 | 135.9 | 139.1 49.3 | 55.33 45.8 

SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED SHop Lasor 

1942 January..........| 166,451 | 173,830 | $.959 | 134.5 | 142.3 | $47.18 | 185.5 | 143.4 49.2 | $45.18 47.1 
February.........| 166,383 | 173,909| .964 | 135.2 | 142.2 | 47.50 | 1364 | 143.4 49.3 | 45.44 47.2 
March........... 168,196 | 176,033 | .962 | 134.9 | 140.4 | 48.11 | 1381 | 143-7 50.0 | 45.97 47.8 
April.............] 171,190 | 178,693 | .960 | 134.6 | 138.6 | 48.85 | 1403 | 144 5 50.9 | 46.80 48.7 
May.............] 178,617] 181,069] .964 | 135.2 | 139.0 | 47.15 | 135.4 | 189.2 48.9 | 45.21 46.9 
June.............] 175,818 | 183,124] 961 | 134.8 | 138.5 | 49.30 | 141.5 | 145.4 51.3 | 47.33 49.3 
Daly 13ac.8 Ask. 177,602 | 184,911] .963 | 135.1 | 138.1 | 48.65 | 1397 | 1498 50.5 | 46.73 48.5 
August...........| 177,509 | 185,702] .965 | 135.3 | 137.9 | 48.86 | 1403 | 1430 50.7 | 46.71 48.4 
September........| 178,877 | 186,541] .972 | 136.3 | 138.2 | 49.30 | 1415 | 1435 50.7 | 47.97 48.6 
October.......... 179,821 | 188,128] .973 | 136.5 | 136.9 | 50.80 | 145.9 | 1463 52.2 | 48.55 49.9 
November........| 179,398 | 187,731] .982 | 137.7 | 137.3 | 49.95 | 141.4 | 1410 50.2 | 47.06 47.9 
December........ 180,745 | 188,310] .982 | 137.7 | 136.3 | 50.45 | 144.8 | 143.4 51.4 | 48.42 49.3 
Annual Average. | 174,634 | 182,332 | .967 | 135.6 | 138.8 | 48.78 | 140.1 | 143.4 50.4 | 46.72 48.3 

UnskIttep Lasor 

1942 January..........| 190,526 | 280,109 156.0 | $25.55 | 139.5 39.1 
ebruary 188,898 | 223,019 155.0 | 25.72 | 140.4 40.3 
March........... 198,661 | 246,546 153.1 | 26.21 | 143.1 39.1 
April 229,905 | 282,194 151.0 | 26.95 | 143.3 39.8 
May vals... i, 249,250 | 306,364 150.7 | 25.27 | 187.9 38.2 
June. 262,007 | 329,340 150.4 | 97.02 | 147.5 40.0 
jaya... 274,998 | $41,826 150.2 | 26.43 | 1443 39.4 
August. 274,765 | 343,786 151.4 | 26.98 | 147.3 39.6 
September 265,998 | 331,631 151.4 | 26.96 | 147.2 39.5 
October.......... 258,506 | 319,039 149.4 | 27.74 | 161.4 41.1 

November........| 251,159 | 307,991 148.4 | 26.29 | 143.5 39. 
December... ..... 248,616 | 302,348 1 | 26.51 | 144.7 39 e 
Annual Average.| 241,107 | 297,016 26.41 144.2 39.6 


NOTE: This table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Management Record, May, 1942, pages 142-145. 
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EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CLASS I RAILROADS, 1942 
(Continued) 


Number of Wage Earners Average Hourly Earnings 


Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month ae : rae 


Average Weekly Earnings 


Receiving Indexes, 1923 =100 Average Ac- Average Ac- 
i tual A tual Hours 
wae ed a Actual : Indexes, 1923 =100 es Week ‘Wee y per Week 
aes = Heal _ Actual Real ntact vera Pees 
Roap Passmenaer Conpucrors 
1942 January... 7,219 7,726 | 1.733 | 156.3 | 165.4 | 973.13 | 135.8 | 143.7 42.2 ,| $68.33 39.4 
February. . 7,124 7,517 | 1.756 | 158.3 | 166.5 | 73.64 | 136.8 | 143.8 41.9 | 69.79 39.8 
March........... 1,115 7,528 | 1.756 | 158.3 | 164.7 | 72.583 | 134.7 | 140.2 41.3 | 68.55 39.0 
April... 7,197 7,620 | 1.731 | 156.1 | 160.8 | 73.74 | 187.0 | 141.2 42.6 | 69.64 40.2 
p 
May 7,103 7,506 | 1.741 | 157.0 | 161.4 | 73.54 | 136.6 | 140.4 42.2 | 69.59 40.0 
DR A eae, 54; 7,199 7,685 | 1.733 | 156.3 | 160.6 | 74.52 | 198.4 | 142.2 43.0 | 69.81 40.3 
+ Cee i 7,355 7,870 | 1.735 | 156.4 | 159.9 | 74.48 | 198.3 | 141.4 42.9 | 69.61 40.1 
August. . 7,464 8,013 | 1.722 | 155.3 | 158.3 | 75.43 | 140.1 | 142.8 43.8 | 70.26 40.8 
September 1,475 8,125 | 1.711 | 154.3 | 156.5 | 77.59 | 144.1 | 146.1 45.3 | 71.38 41.7 
October.......... 7,483 | 7,967 | 1.702 | 153.5 | 154.0 | 75.86 | 140.9 | 141.3 44.6 | 71.95 41.9 
November. . 7,628 8,146 | 1.696 | 152.9 | 159.4 | 76.97 | 141.7 | 141.3 45.0 | 71.42 42.1 
December........ 7,938 8,554 | 1.652 | 149.0 | 147.5 | 79.84 | 148.3 | 146.8 48.3 | 74.09 44.9 
_____ Annual Average.|_7,858 | 7,855 | 1.722 | 155.3 | 159.0 | 75.05 | 139.4 | 142.7 | 48.6 | 70.31 | 40.9 
Yarp ConpuctTors 
9 
1942 Ja 18,469 | 19,517 | 1.115 | 133.2 | 141.0 | $59.98 | 136.3 | 144.2 53.8 | $56.76 50. 
iowarie ge, 18,700 | 19,885 | 1.118 | 133.0 | 139.9 | 60.41 | 137.3 | 144.4 54.3 | 56.81 51.0 
Masel ceeeas) 18,906 | 20,156 | 1.111 | 132.7 | 1398.1 | 59.86 | 136.0 | 141.5 53.9 | 56.15 50.6 
April. . 19,189 | 20,210 | 1.109 | 132.5 | 136.5 | 59.49 | 135.2 | 139.2 53.7 | 56.48 51.0 
May 19.327 | 20,393 | 1.109 | 1392.5 | 136.2 | 58.94 | 1323 | 136.0 52.5 | 55.39 49.9 
June. 19,230 | 20,319 | 1.109 | 132.5 | 136.2 | 58.86 | 133.7 | 137.4 53.1 | 55.71 50.2 
Raby ct sate xt 19,361 | 20,492 | 1.110 | 132.6 | 135.6 | 58.60 | 133.2 | 136.2 52.8 | 55.37 49.9 
August. . 19,604 | 20,662 | 1.112 | 132.9 | 135.5 | 59.24 | 134.6 | 197.2 53.3 | 56.21 50.5 
September........ 20,148 | 21,303 | 1.111 | 132.7 | 134.6 | 59.36 | 134.9 | 136.8 53.4 | 56.14 50.5 
Cetobered. es.) 20.239 | 21,315 | 1.118 | 133.6 | 194.0 | 61.17 | 139.0 | 139.4 54.7 | 58.08 52.0 
November........ 20.129 | 21,396 | 1.137 | 135.8 | 135.4 | 60.49 | 137.4 | 137.0 53.2 | 57.10 50.2 
December........ 20,180 | 21,487 | 1.118 | 133.6 | 132.3 | 61.47 | 139.7 | 138.3 55.0 | 57.73 51.6 
____Annual Average.| 19,457 | 20,588 | 1.114 | 183.1 | 196.2 | 59.76 | 135.8 | 139.0 | 58.6 | 56.40 | 60.7_ 
eee? ie) ws 1G oe | Haig Coe Le ee eee Freiaut FIREMEN 
3 | 161.2 | ¢56.23 | 136.7 | 144.7 eee f_caral |iapaeal Lamass: |sioss) ie ieie, |-8e0.e8) | 0488.7) [u44.7 loway.8) | 060.63 clad? oie 
1942 January.. 27,574 | 30,684 | $1.188 | 152. 42.5 
i 159.2 | 56.32 | 186-9 | 144.0 47.7 | 61.94 
aan 28678 31249 ioe | i528 | 1500 | seas | ts72 | les | 47s | susl | 43/4 
LE ee hab: 29,264 | 31.749 | 1.193 | 152.9 | 157.5 | 56.90 | 138.3 | 142.4 47.7 | 52.45 44.0 
May 30,083 | 32,792 | 1.192 | 152.8 | 167.0 | 56.34 | 136.9 | 140.7 47.2 | 51.69 43. 
ag Phonan @ 30,298 | 32.917 | 1.186 | 152.1 | 156.3 | 56.73 | 197.9 | 141.7 47.8 | 52.09 43.9 
a 30,577 | 33,216 | 1.188 | 152.3 | 155.7 | 56.74 | 187.9 | 141.0 47.7 | 52.93 44.0 
ithe See 30,907 | 33,530 | 1.184 | 151.8 | 154.7 | 57.99 | 141.0 | 148.7 49.0 | 58.45 45.2 
ee 34177 | 1.172 | 150.3 | 152.4 | 59.02 | 143.5 | 145.5 50.4 | 54.31 46.3 
ioe pad nae "353 | 1.165 | 149.4 | 149.8 | 60.19 | 146.3 | 146.7 51.7 | 55.12 47.3 
feteher o5.62 <4. 31,914 | 34,8 ; 146.8 | 146.7 el ga 47.8 
November. . 31,850 34,861 1.163 149.1 148.7 58.08 41. : rea . 
December... .....- 31.679 | 34,636 | 1.152 | 147.7 | 146.2 | 58.74 | 142.8 | 141.4 51.0 
Annual ____Annual Average.| 30,196 _| 32,982 | 1.180 | 151.3 | 154.9 | 57.48 | 189.7 | M5. ) “oie = 30,196 32,932 1.180 151.3 154.9 57.48 139.7 143.0 48.7 52.70 44.7 
ene ee | eee PASSENGER FIREMEN 
63.78 | 147.5 | 156.1 ee es 1 aca Vaiciil luaenes) |e 100.7) 808.78) |ecdaYa) [0 .456.1. [psGdi6) | 807.98 v1n,.92°4 pa 
1942 January.. Bard ober peck hye 191.0 oy 87 | 145.4 | 152.9 34.8 | 58.13 32.2 
Hebruary.- cant . ee 1.812 | 182.3 | 189.7 62.70 145.0 | 150.9 34.6 | 57.36 31.7 
arch. (Ga e.o.: 812 . a axe ree 
3 | 179.4 | 184.8 | 63.8 147.6 | 152. 
April eke cot ane g 3 | 149.3 35.0 | 58.10 32.3 
7 | 190.8 | 185.8 | 62.8 145. ; 
May ey ey eer 184.9 | 63.8 147.6 | 151.7 35.7 | 58.71 32.8 
8 eae a 8,407 9,141 | 1.788 | 179.9 161.7 ie en ee 
2 | 179.3 | 183.3 | 64.4 149.0 
t ivaee eee: See 8,449 9,271 | 1.78 Oh lens ¢ Biip, WP 58.0 
o | 177.1 | 180.5 | 64.9 150. 
August. . leg ee 152.2 | 154.4 | 41.7 | 60.01 | 38.0 
September........ . a716 o, 312 1738 48 75 es 152.0 | 152.5 37.9 | 60.22 | 84.7 
eto ee ees: ; 2. 152.0 38.3 | 60.08 4. 
Beovenibee ee ag 4 : Hie aes 164.7 80.87 i61 6 160.0 42.3 | 60.76 36.7 
December........ 9,217 10,600 : . : 14a 153.9 37.1 59.04 33.8 
Annual ____~ Annual Average.|_8,560_| 9,385 _| 1.751 | 176.2 | 1803 | 64.7% | (eC) 8,560 9,385 1.751 176.2 180.3 64.72 ‘ 2 
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(Continued) 
, in Receiv- 
Average Hourly Earnings Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month a Here Era Month 
eekly Earni: A Ac- 
Indexes, 1923 = 100 aA ene Re eee bak ceil Are Ace Avera a ours 
Date a | Indexes, 1923=100 | ‘ber Week | Weekly | per Week 
Actual |—————7——] per Wage | Earnings | per Wage 
Actual Real jest Real Barden Earner 
Roap Freieut ENGINEERS 
uary 6 52.2 $73 .03 48.5 
1942 January.......... 25,390 27,297 $1.506 143.2 151.5 $78.51 132.8 140 
February 25,578 27,246 1.510 143.5 150.9 79.70 134.8 141.7 52.8 roae 35 - 
March). 2scor. cas 26,1382 27,775 1.511 143.6 149.4 79.69 134.7 140.2 52.7 Leo Ghee 
April 26,853 28,582 1.509 143.4 147.7 79.84 135.0 139.0 52.9 mss ie 
ay 27,672 29,549 1.509 143.4 147.4 78.74 133.1 136.8 52.2 7 ee as 
June 27,750 29,703 1.504 143.0 147.0 79.59 134.6 138.3 52.9 74 Hae 
Julyeenege.e- 28,003 $0,113 1.507 143.3 146.5 79.75 134.8 137.8 52.9 74.16 ie a4 
August 28,368 30,845 1.497 142.3 145.1 81.13 187.2 139.9 54.2 75.85 os es 
September 28,899 31,093 1.486 141.3 143.3 82.60 139.7 141.7 55.6 76.77 oa ‘ ; 
October/fe 35 ....4: 29,420 31,902 1.479 140.6 141.0 84.11 142.2 142.6 56.9 77 57 gs 
November........| 29,593 31,974 1.477 140.4 140.0 80.33 135.8 135.4 54.4 74.35 it 
December........ 29,505 31,696 1.460 138.8 137.4 81.12 137.2 135.8 55.6 75.52 P 
Annual Average.| 27,764 29,773 1.496 142.2 145.5 80.43 136.0 139.2 53.8 75.01 50.2 
Roap Pass—ENGER ENGINEERS 
1942 January.......... 9,212 9,837 $2.135 163.7 173.2 $80 . 93 138.6 146.7 SY hl $75.79 S558 
February......... 9,071 9,543 2.149 164.8 173.3 79.95 136.9 144.0 37.2 76.00 35.4 
Marchi S¢s bes... 8,992 9,539 2.158 165.5 172.2 79.85 136.8 142.4 37.0 75.27 34.9 
Aprils. eres. ct: 9,080 9,632 2.145 164.5 169.4 81.25 139.2 143.4 37.9 76.59 35.7 
May 9,012 9,546 2.141 164.2 168.8 80.90 138.6 142.4 37.8 76.38 35.7 
June 9,133 9,697 pI ess] 163.6 168.1 81.55 139.7 143.6 38.2 76.81 36.0 
Walyeom..ere ec 9,200 9,931 2.128 163.2 166.9 82.26 140.9 144.1 38.7 76.20 35.8 
August...... 9,489 10,141 2.109 161.7 164.8 Shas 140.0 142.7 38.8 76.48 36.3 
September. . 9,624 10,297 2.076 159.2 161.5 82.75 141.7 143.7 39.9 77.34 37.3 
October. Sa. 28 9,451 10,171 2.084 159.8 160.3 83.85 143.6 144.0 40.2 77.92 37.4 
November...... 9,645 10,590 2.068 158.6 158.1 83.64 143 .2 142.8 40.4 76.17 36.8 
December........ 10,011 11,048 1.996 153.1 151.6 87.46 149.8 148.3 43.8 79.25 39.7 
Annual Average. 9,327 9,998 2.110 161.8 165.6 82.18 140.7 144.0 39.0 76.68 36.4 


Yarp ENGINEERS 


1942 January..........| 18,009 18,949 | $1.170 133.0 140.7 | $61.19 132.3 140.0 52.3 | $58.16 49.7 
February.........| 18,120 19,116 1.168 132.7 139.5 62.00 134.0 140.9 53.1 58.77 50.3 
Marchi. $25 te.22 18,348 19,331 1.165 132.4 137.8 61.24 132.4 137.8 52.6 58.12 49.9 
APTS ct ames: 18,687 19,658 1.164 132.3 136.3 60.43 130.6 134.5 51.9 57.44 49.3 
MAY come atts «|e LSe8 19,705 1.162 132.0 135.7 59.14 127.8 131.3 50.9 56.38 48.5 
PUNE, Jose ors: t-|) 18,004 19,566 1.162 132.0 135.7 60.34 130.4 134.0 51.9 57.22 49.3 
JAY taste he hs 18,690 19,766 1.163 132.2 135.2 59.98 129.7 132.6 51.6 56.72 48.8 
August...........] 18,836 19,948 1.165 132.4 135.0 60.83 131.5 134.0 52.2 57.44 49.3 
September........| 19,182 20,257 1.205 136.9 138.8 61.42 132.8 134.7 51.0 58.01 48.1 
October.......... 19,532 20,574 1.178 133.9 134.3 62.19 134.4 134.8 52.8 59.04 50.1 
November........| 19,549 20,630 1.167 132.6 182.2 61.13 132.1 131.7 52.4 57.93 49.6 
December........ 19,709 20,866 bkaWa! 133.1 131.8 61.67 133.3 132.0 52.7 58.25 49.8 

Annual Average.| 18,829 19,864 1.170 133.0 136.1 60.96 131.8 134.9 52.1 57.79 49.4 


Roap Freient Conpucrors 


1942 January..........| 19,544 20,991 $1.288 147.0 155.6 | $70.46 134.1 141.9 54.7 $65.60 50.9 
February.........| 19,590 20,955 1.290 147.3 154.9 71.83 136.7 143.7 55.7 67.15 52.1 
Marchi ae: 20,168 21,522 1.292 147.5 153.5 71.16 135.4 140.9 55.1 66.69 51.6 
Arif 50s Pete ste | MRO;OAT 21,988 1.290 147.3 151.7 72.10 137.2 141.3 55.9 67.37 52.2 
May toile. aa 21,109 22,560 1.289 147.1 151.2 71.48 136.0 139.8 55.5 66.88 51.9 
JUNE ose ee el Slyke 22,784 1.284 146.6 150.7 72.82 138.5 142.3 56.7 67.69 52.7 
Sty Ces aan 21,377 23,000 1.283 146.5 149.8 72.90 138.7 141.8 56.8 67.76 52.8 
August.........,..| 21,725 23,331 1.274 145.4 148.2 73.73 140.3 143.0 57.9 68.65 53.9 
September........] 22,036 23,755 1.265 144.4 146.5 75.24 143.2 145.2 59.5 69.80 55.2 
October t.ak:. 22,431 24,114 1.258 143.6 144.0 76.32 145.2 145.6 60.7 71.00 56.4 
November........] 22,423 24,251 1.253 143.0 142.6 73.05 139.0 138.6 58.3 67.55 53.9 
December........ 22,406 24,081 1.241 141.7 140.3 73.01 138.9 137.5 58.8 67.93 54.7 

Annual Average.| 21,211 22,778 1.276 145.7 149.1 72.84 138.6 141.9 57.1 67.84 53.2 
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EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CLASS I RAILROADS, 1942 
(Continued) 


Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month All Wage EarnersReceiv- 
I a eer |S PI 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Weekly Earnings 


Average Ac- 


Indexes, 1923 = 100 


Date Average | tual Hours 
ee ec em Indexes, 1923=100 per Wee Wee iv per Week 

rer rs Actual Real ilatice caer 4 Tarnow 

Yarp Firemen 
1942 January..........} 19,323 21,463 $.943 139.3 147.4 | $45.37 131.5 139.2 48.1 | $40.85 43.3 
February-<...). 0. 19,389 21,329 .948 140.0 147.2 46.07 133.5 140.4 48.6 41.88 44.2 
March We tes, Sek 19,873 22,153 . 938 138.6 144.2 44.97 130.3 135.6 47.9 40.34 43.0 
April orice scan) 20,480 22,494 .938 138.6 142.7 43.97 127.4 TSL.2s 46.9 39.93 42.6 
14 abana arama te 20,285 22,338 .937 138.4 142.2 43.56 126.3 129.8 46.5 39.56 42.2 
Ue: Poot: SS: 19,976 21,924 . 936 138.3 142.1 44,52 129.0 132.6 47.6 40.57 43.4 
RET Aging eae tent 20,050 21,977 .937 138.4 141.5 44.35 128.6 181.5 47.3 40.46 43.2 
ANPUStS. sca sss | 0; 192 22,332 .939 138.7 141.4 45.10 130.7 133.2 48.0 40.78 43.4 
September........ 20,523 22,516 .939 1388.7 140.7 45.57 132.1 134.0 48.5 41.54 44.2 
Oetobersc e0se0 6s 20,993 23,133 .942 139.1 139.5 46 .02 133.4 133.8 48.9 41.77 44.3 
November........| 20,995 23,250 .940 138.8 138.4 45.40 131.6 13h.2 48.3 41.00 43.6 
December... . i... 20,881 23,268 944 139.4 138.0 46.37 134.4 133.1 49.1 41.61 44.1 
Annual Average.| 20,243 22,348 .940 138.8 142.1 45.11 130.8 133.9 48.0 40.86 43.5 
Roap FreiaHt BRAKEMEN 

1942 January..........| 48,253 52,749 $1.060 155.0 164.0 $51.81 133.3 141.1 48.9 $47.39 44.7 
February.........| 48,948 52,411 1.065 155.7 163.7 52.34 134.7 141.6 49.2 48.88 45.9 
Wiarcht ee. a 50,051 54,118 1.070 156.4 162.7 52.23 134.4 139.9 48.8 48.31 45.1 
April? ictasin cos 51,200 54.727 1.065 155.7 160.4 52.56 135.3 139.3 49.4 49.18 46.2 
Manes at ons cre ent 52,272 56,086 1.064 155.6 159.9 52.43 134.9 138.6 49.3 48 .87 45.9 
ines hoe ce oso, eee 56,013 1.060 155.0 159.3 58.25 137.0 140.8 50.2 49.67 46.8 
PELL yi titre. = a) eres 52,664 56,427 1.060 155.0 158.5 53.57 137.9 141.0 50.5 49.99 47.2 
AUIQUSE see ae were 53,272 56,868 1.053 163.9 156.9 54,48 140.2 142.9 51.7 51.04 48.5 
September........ 54,128 58,117 1.044 152.6 154.8 55.91 143.9 145.9 53.6 52.07 49.9 
Qetobers ae sss « 55,050 59,228 1.037 151.6 152.1 56.85 146.3 146.7 54.8 52.84 50.9 
November........| 54,694 58,990 1.037 151.6 151.1 55.03 141.6 141.2 53.1 51.02 49.2 
December........ 54,690 58,444 1.023 149.6 148.1 54.69 140.7 139.3 53.4 51.18 50.0 

___Annual Average.| 52,289 | 56182 | 1.058 | 158.9 | 157.5 | 58.76 | 188.8 | 141.6 | 51.1 | 50.08 | 75 


Roap PassENGER BRAKEMEN 


1942 January..........| 11,062 12,031 $1.346 171.5 181.5 $53 .13 145.3 153.8 39.5 | $48.85 36.3 
February........-| 10,916 11,580 1.364 173.8 182.8 53.42 146.1 153.6 39.2 50.36 36.9 
March wcsch ae 10,857 11,634 1.358 173.0 180.0 52.66 144.0 149.8 38.8 49.14 36.2 
ADTs xe steinl a || 20,909 11,682 1.352 172.2 177.3 54.31 148.5 152.9 40.2 51.00 37.7 
Maye eee. 10,70S 11,715 1.349 171.8 176.6 55.07 150.6 154.8 40.8 50.65 37.5 
SUNG esas ne 11,116 12,017 1.347 171.6 176.4 55.25 151.1 155.3 41.0 51.10 37.9 
di Mates seer ceer ne 11,371 12,412 1.341 170.8 174.6 56.21 153.7 157.2 41.9 51.49 38.4 
August...........| 11,638 12,581 1.323 168.5 171.8 56.64 154.9 157.9 42.8 52.39 39.6 
September........} 11,897 12,903 1.339 170.6 173.0 58.69 160.5 162.8 43.8 54.11 40.4 
Octoberses-=2)=: 12,072 13,156 1.341 170.8 171.3 57.44 157.1 157.6 42.8 52.71 39.3 
November........ 12,143 13,187 1.276 162.5 162.0 59.03 161.4 160.9 46.2 54.36 42.6 
December........ 12,641 13,807 1.293 164.7 163.1 61.35 167.8 166.1 47.4 56.17 43.4 

Annual Average.| 11,455 12,392 1.336 170.2 174.2 56.10 153.4 157.0 42.0 51.86 38.9 


eee es 


Yarp BRAKEMEN 


nin DI a AO Daas G4 aecoe 
Cas | 40,081 52,361 1.038 134.6 142.4 | $48.61 129.3 136.8 46.8 | $44.64 43 .0 
io ue PP Sco icire 49,004 52,981 1.037 134.5 141.4 48.71 129.6 136.3 47.0 45.05 43.4 
March. eee 49,880 54,132 1.034 134.1 139.5 48.17 128.1 133.3 46.6 44.38 42.9 
Aorileceece erste) 01,088 55,087 1.033 134.0 138.0 46.85 124.6 128.3 45.4 44.05 42.6 
IM AVR concn oo ae 51,616 54,892 1.036 134.4 138.1 46 .48 123.6 127.0 44.9 43.71 42.2 
Jie eee | OL. 260 54,389 1.033 134.0 137.7 46.98 125.0 128.5 45.5 44.37 43 .0 
AV IAVOE bine ROU ce 50,909 54,182 1.034 134.1 137.1 47.36 126.0 128.8 45.8 44.50 43.1 
August...........-| 51,043 54,323 1.036 134.4 137.0 48.42 128.8 131.3 46.8 45.50 43.9 
September........| 51,475 54,743 1.036 134.4 136.3 49.37 131.3 133.2 47.7 46.42 44.8 
Octobersec.- «=: 52,046 55,557 1.040 134.9 135.3 50.50 134.3 134.7 48.6 47.31 45.5 
November........ 52,186 55,792 1.044 135.4 135.0 49.61 132.0 131.6 47.5 46.40 44.4 
December.......- 51,813 55,767 1.043 135.3 134.0 50.17 183.5 182.2 48.1 46.61 44.7 
5 187.7 48.44 128.9 131.9 46.7 45 .25 43 .6 


Annual Average.| 50,934 54,517 1.037 134. 
This}table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Management Record, May, 1942, pages 142-145. 


Note: 
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NFLATIONARY tendencies and the efforts being 
made to control them continue to occupy a promi- 
nent place in the news of the day. They were high- 
lighted by President Roosevelt’s second General Order 
on April 8, dealing with price and wage controls. At 
first glance the order seems to close all remaining loop- 
holes permitting price and wage rises, but a perusal of 
its details and the interpretive statements which fol- 
lowed would indicate that the extent of its effect is prob- 
lematical. As to wages, the usual exceptions regarding 
substandards of living and the “Little Steel” formula 
were again included. Since rises in prices and wages 
must be eliminated as nearly as possible to prevent a 
furthering of the inflationary tendency already present, 
any steps in this direction resulting from the new order 


will be welcomed. 


WAGE-RATE INCREASES AND WoRKERS AFFECTED 


25 Manufacturing 


All Manufacturing! Industries? 
Date 
Wi Earn-| Wage-rate |W: Earn- 
erg A@acted laates are 7A Bectad Lj as ote 
1942 
SANMALY scsi oes as n.a. n.d. 3.7% 6.1% 
Febrtlatya. 4.40 i+. » oo 1.9% 7.9% 3.0 5.7 7 
ARC a cee uti eye ae 2.5 7.9 4.1 6.3 
Aprilititas occur eave one 2.5 8.0 4.0 7.1 
May; ccs sceree sewers 4.2 8.3 4.7 6.4 
JUNOF oi. 4. ie Mo ats 3.7 8.3 4.3 7.5 
July cd: 06.0648 6.4 7.1 4.6 7.1 
Aeptiet 42.91.08. ob aah 9.1 7.7 9.6 5.8 
September 7.8 7.4 5.7 6.5 
October 2.1 6.9r 5.8 6.7 
November ¢ @F..2ui. a. ae 0.5 9.3 6.6 6.7 
December. Pisdracye & 0.9 6.0 2.0 5.0 
1943 
daNUaTy Ps, 22. os ihe n.d. n.d. 0.6 14.4 
Hebradry ps0. tecsticm n.d. n.d. 1.3 7.6 


n.a.Not available 


1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Tun pPreliminary 


Conrmrmence Boarp 
rRevised 
Examples of the many problems which will arise are 
contained in two parts of the order. In one part, wage 
rises for promotions and merit increases are permitted, 
but the moving of workers from one job in a company 
to another in a different company to give them more 
money is forbidden unless the change would aid in the 
prosecution of the war. Obviously, the motives behind a 
job or wage change cannot always be easily determined. 
The order also directed that all cost of living commod- 
ities be placed under ceilings and that no new rises in 
price ceilings be permitted except to the lawful minimum 
extent, At a press conference on April 9, the President 


is reported to have said that while all foods would prob- 
ably be placed under dollar and cents price ceilings, there 
would be no ceiling on clothing. Stabilization Director 
Byrnes is reported to have said that Food Administrator 
Davis will have to determine whether all fresh vege- 
tables affect living costs and should be placed under 
price ceilings. It was further indicated that no ceilings 
would be placed on farm commodities which have not 
yet reached parity. These various reports would seem 
to indicate that the order will not be so broadly effectual 
as its terms first indicated. 


Tue Cost or LIvING 


The importance of price changes of fresh vegetables 
is aptly illustrated by the cost of living rise of 1.0% be- 
tween February and March. Aside from relatively 
minor increases in coal prices and the cost of sundries, 
this rise was owing to an advance of 2.5% in food prices, 
the greatest rise since maximum price regulations were 
imposed last May. Food prices went up largely because 
of increases in the price of fresh vegetables. Thus, the 
increment in fresh vegetable prices in March, a part of 
which was seasonal, was the principal factor in the 
1.0% rise in living costs. 


Cost or Livine IN THE UNITED States 
Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp 
Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


60 
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Over the year, living costs rose 7.0%. Food prices in- 
creased 15.8%; clothing, 3.3%; sundries, 3.2%; fuel 
and light, 2.4%; and housing 0.1%. 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 70 CITIES, FEBRUARY TO MARCH, 1943 
Source: Tom Conrrrence Boarp 


; Per 
City | Seog 

New Orleans. ... Jaca |g ceva le) eManneapolist ..c.ve e.a nl el. 4 
Wausau, Wis............ per WeieAtlanta ore. 7 ce es os 41.8 
Chattanooga............ SLO ESORCON s Ute. cae +1.3 
MAAN noe tte ni a 2 sete i] (ual i el bre ee ae eng +1.3 
NEWSER ia sean phi ek = Bl POMCES Mises ohkcck seco +1.3 
Fall Biweers asics ei oa +1601 Rochestersoche 2.4.4 +1.3 
Indianapolis............ el C60) italian. beh aah Wb vcs +1.2 

Sac eg en +1.6 | Cincinnati...... +1.2 
Baltimore: 88. 200025 2. TiS Dallasse.. fae. £2. +1.2 
Green Bay, Wis J lebal Daytitivess. bird. dees +1.2 
IMEEM DIIB ix cg, Sh0 ais. +1.5 | Des Moines......... +1.2 
Parkersburg, W. Va....| +1.5 | Huntington, W. Va..... +1.2 
Pittsburgh..............| +1. | Louisville.:............] 41.2 
Saginaw, Mich.......... EL Sal Milwaukees..cat bcc 8 s--1s2 
Mrentorwe Newer sc ca. < +1.5 | Rockford, Ill........... +1.2 
Anderson, Ind MET RAG St Moussa . een oe ee. 0c +1.2 
Birmingham............ ‘pigail) Spokanes te Ree. Sale .2 
TEAR pera tes Saaces siecsi ows +1.4 | Kansas City, Mo.......| +1.1 


The cost of living increased between February and 
March in all seventy cities for which Tat CONFERENCE 
Boarp compiles data. The rises ranged from 2.1% in 
New Orleans and Wausau, Wisconsin, down to 0.1% in 
Portland, Oregon. The median change was 1.2% and 
occurred in eleven cities. 

Over the year, the increases ranged downward from 
11.2% in San Francisco, where food prices advanced 
24.6%, to 4.4% in Akron. 

Tue ConFreRENCE Boarp is in the process of adjust- 
ing its indexes of changes in the cost of living to make 
allowance for alterations in consumer purchasing habits 
necessitated by the wartime economy. It will shortly 
publish these data in conjunction with its regular in- 
dexes based upon pre-World War II budgets. 

This step is not an integral part of the regular revi- 
sions of its indexes which appear in this issue and have 
appeared in previous issues of the publication, but repre- 
sents the preparation of additional material for use in 
evaluating the changes which are occurring in living 
costs during this war period. 


Waces AND Hours 


The proportion of wage earners receiving wage-rate 
increases reversed its previous trend in February, ac- 
cording to reports from twenty-five manufacturing in- 
dustries made to THE CONFERENCE Boarp. Although 
higher than in January, it remained relatively small, 
only 1.3%. The average rate change was 7.67%, slightly 
higher than for any month in 1942. 

The largest wage-rate changes were 11.8% and were 
granted to small groups of workers in the “other” 
foundry products and book and job printing industries. 
An 11.5% increase was reported to have been granted 


| | | 


City City etre 

Los Angeles............ Houston. as oases +0.8 
Philadelphia........... Manchester, N. H...... +0.8 
Se ee aes a ee New Haven..........:| +408 
Wilmington, Del.. ..... Richmond nae een +0.8 
Cleveland cerress enn ARS On LES. Ade Sons LOT 
Evansville, Ind......... Denverii..i,.¢mseed | 00-60% 
Grand Rapids.......... Blint; Mich. 2:7...8e9.n. +0.7 
Seattlers.5..ct ac Lewistown, Pa......... +0.7 
Youngstown (Pia Ch Mae Muskegon CANE aac ae CIOs +0.7 
Bridgeportaeaaenee ate Omaha. «ize tp Saczhittats +0.7 
Providence. ..chien ee Roanoke Vaio. see ae. +0.7 
Sacramento............ Dulith tere desc cee es +0.6 
San Francisco.......... Meadville, Pa.......... +0.6 
Sylacuseyavandeters: cas News Yorks %5-)s1 ee +0.5 
Toledo te oe eo Oaklands: 3.4... cements +0.5 
Chicago) ene te Portland) Oretee see ee +0.1 
Detroit eee Peet 


to less than .05% of the wage earners in the meat-pack- 
ing industry. A sizable number of workers in the ma- 
chine and machine tool industry and im the silk and 
rayon industry received increases averaging 10% and 
6%, respectively. 

Average hourly earnings in twenty-five manufac- 
turing industries stood at $.982 in February. The 0.3% 
increase over the January level represented the thirty- 
first consecutive rise. Furthermore, between January, 
1941, and February, 1943, hourly earnings rose 29.4%, 
or nearly twice the cost of living rise customarily con- 
sidered in connection with the application of the “Little 
Steel’ formula. 

The average work week was 44.5 hours in February, 
or 0.5% more than in January, and 10.7% more than in 
January, 1941. At the same time, weekly earnings 
reached the peak of $43.91, an 0.8% rise over January. 

When weekly earnings are adjusted for change in liy- 
ing costs, resultant “real” weekly earnings show some- 
what smaller increases. Between January, 1941, and 
February, 1943, however, when living costs rose 18.4%, 
“real”? weekly earnings advanced 21.2%. In other 
words, the average worker had over 20% more purchas- 
ing power than he did at the beginning of 1941. 


Revised Series 


This issue carries forward the periodic revisions of 
Tue CONFERENCE Boarp’s series on earnings and hours 
by presenting such data for the furniture and the 
hosiery and knit goods industries. Similar data for other 
industries will appear in subsequent issues. 


Rosert A. SAYRE 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Earnings, Hours, Employment and Payrolls 
in Manufacturing, February, 1943 


ARNINGS, employment, man hours and payrolls 
E in February, 1943, exceeded all previous peak 
levels, according to THE CoNFERENCE Boarp’s regular 
monthly survey of labor statistics in twenty-five manu- 
facturing industries. The’ work week averaged 44.5 
hours and was longer than in any other month since 
June, 1930. 

Average hourly earnings of all wage earners in the 
twenty-five manufacturing industries rose for the thirty- 
first consecutive month in February. At $.982, they 
were 0.3% higher than in January and 29.4% above the 
January, 1941, level. Since wage-rate increases granted 
in February averaged only 0.1% for all workers, the 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, TWENTY-FIVE MANv- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Source: Tur ConFrERENCE BoarpD 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


60 
1929 1933 1938 


1942 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


fractional increase in working hours and the premium 
overtime payments for this additional time worked 
were largely responsible for the higher hourly earnings. 
From January to February, rises of 0.6% in hourly 
earnings of female wokers and 0.5% in those of skilled 
male wage earners were only partly offset by the 0.1% 
decline in the hourly earnings of unskilled male workers. 

The weekly pay envelope of the average manufactur- 
ing worker in February contained $43.91, or 0.8% more 
than in January. This advance in the weekly return 
resulted both from longer working hours and higher 
hourly earnings. While average weekly earnings 
dropped in February in ten of the twenty-five industries, 
the declines amounted to more than 1% in only four in- 
dustries. Of the fifteen industries in which weekly earn- 
ings rose, the increases were from 1% to 2% in five 


industries, 2% to 4% in four industries, and more than 
49%, in four others. The largest recorded increase was 
10.8% in the silk and rayon industry. 

“Real” weekly earnings rose 0.4% above the January 
peak level and reached a new high level for the series. 
This purchasing power of the manufacturing wage 
earner’s weekly income was 21.2% greater in February 
than it had been in January, 1941, despite the 18.4% 
increase in living costs that occurred in this period. 

After rising steadily for seven months, the number of 
hours of work a week in February averaged 44.5. This 
average was 2.1 hours more or 5.0% greater, than in 
February, 1942, and 4.3 hours more or 10.7% greater 
than in January, 1941. 

Employment rose in February for the fourteenth con- 
secutive month and reached a new peak level for the 
series. Since the previous month, 0.9% more persons 
have been employed in the twenty-five manufacturing 
industries and since January, 1941, the employment in- 
crease has amounted to 35.3%. 

The index of total man hours, which reflects changes 
in hours worked as well as in employment, also attained 
a new peak in February. At 133.4 (1923 = 100), they ex- 
ceeded the January index by 1.3%, the February, 1942, 
index by 20.2% and that of January, 1941, by 49.7%. 

The payroll index, which is influenced by changes in 
hourly earnings, average hours worked in one week and 
the number of workers, rose 1.7% in February. It ex- 
ceeded the February, 1942, level by 34.1%, the January, 
1941, level by 94.0%, and were higher than in any other 
month since these surveys were initiated. 


CEMENT AND PETROLEUM 


Average hourly earnings of all workers in the cement 
industry declined fractionally in February despite the 
fact that hourly earnings of semi-skilled and skilled 
male workers rose slightly and those of unskilled male 
wage earners remained unchanged. A shift in employ- 
ment was responsible for the decline; although lower- 
paid unskilled male workers comprised only 12% of all 
workers in January, they accounted for 14% of all 
workers in February. 

A 6.8% decline in employment was partly compen- 
sated for by a 1.1% increase in working hours. The 
longer working hours, in turn, served to raise weekly 
earnings of all workers from $30.76 to $31.10, or 1.1%. 

In the petroleum-refining industry, hourly earnings, 
weekly earnings and employment declined slightly in 
February. The reduction in hourly earnings resulted 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Average 
Se 
Date Week oe Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings Hone ake pas Total 
BY Se ah | eater | eee oe Ee | Wee) per bales Man Payrolls 
Earner Wage ment ogee 
Actual Real Actual Real Earner 
1942 February............ 42.4 40.9 162.7 Vie 141.0 148.3 86.2 128.8 111.0 181.6 
March aetees er sen 42.7 41.0 | 164.1 170.8 143.3 149.1 86.8 130.0 112.8 186.3 
April eee 2 eee sas 42.8 41.0 165.6 170.5 145.4 149.7 87.0 131.5 114.4 191.2 
Mayle . covets <5 « 42.7 41.2 167.5 L721 146.6 150.7 86.8 132.5 115.0 194.2 
Munya ates Wee ct 42.7 41.2 169.5 174.2 148.5 152.6 86.8 134.2 116.5 199.3 
Duly nota ei ee: 42.6 41.2 171.5 175.4 149.6 153.0 86.6 185.7 117.5 203.0 
ANIOUSUNS Ge Pere soe 8 43.2 41.2 173.8 ay fr bet 153.6 156.6 87.8 137.9 121.1 211.8 
September.......... 43.4 41.3 176.9 179.4 157.0 159.2 88.2 139.6 123.1 219.2 
Mctoner-e. 20. eh.e. 43.6 41.4 1h fe feat | 177.6 158.2 158.7 88.6 141.6 125.5 224.0 
November.......... 43.7 41.5 178.6 178.1 159.7 159.2 88.8 141.8 125.9 226.5 
December........... 44.2 41.6 179-8 177.6 161.5 159.9 89.8 145 .2 130.4 234.5 
Woasesanuarye. . cots s eee 44.3 41.9 181.07] 178.57) 163.7r| 161.47 90.0 146.3r} 1381.7r| 239.5r 
February............ 44.5| 42.3] 181.5] 178.3] 165.0| 162.1] 90.4] 147.6] 133.4] 243.5 
rRevised 
EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, FEBRUARY, 1943 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 
Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 
INDUSTRY Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb Jan Feb Jan 
Agricultural TM PleMeNR tent seaselan 5 «6 skola aes - 6b.SkS $1.078 $1.051 $50.05 $47 .39 46.4 45.1 44.2 43.4 
ISUGTNT 1 Oe Oe ere ee err oot oot. 1.267 1.299r 58 .63 59. 56r 46.3 45 .9r 42.1 41.9 
ESERIES RLS Pa ccs, Seep eater cules wrerancraiichy oto itoravere cere .684 .690 27.86 27.25 40.8 39.5 40.1 40.5 
SUYETI CA We 2? ek a tS a a ee ee een eae 9 1.003 .997 44.73 44.17 44.6 44.3 40.5 40.4 
Rayon and BUC ROUT Sse gi nib alas ain esiploaleiel «mnie . 892 . 888 36.66 37.74 41.1 42.5 40.0 40.0 
ROR GOI NOLEN cecke ca « Wk sis cots 45 56's nee scot Sieh omtere als .733 .729 31.48 3.26 43.0 42.9 40.5 40.5 
Electrical manufacturing. .............0secceseeseeees 1.054 1.051r | 48.96 49 .03r 46.4 46.7 41.9 41.4 
DSS THUR pesto Ae eee cae 917 . 903 43 34 41.70r 47.3 46 .2r 44.6 42.9 
Hosiery and knit goods*2.02 2.2.0.2. 0005.2 cs see cess ee 745 .745r | 30.19 30.497 40.5 40.9r 41.0 40.7 
REOSIHITICE BLEEP See as ciciec Soa soc Se « Gee ea ates blew vers 1.105 TOT 45.97 44.05 41.6 39.8 41.7 41.5 
Leather tanning and finishing..............-..++-+++-- 847 844 36.33 35.35 42.9 41.9 42.8 42.8 
MHDec aN WORK. costs cs os sche piowle MEiew'eininrs ores 1.017 .993 43.19 43.38 42.5 43.7 44.3 41.3 
Meat packingec: ca os stale catels cle +(e ele tie siwlso« omigmnie ne .837 . 832 35.15 36.43 42.0 43.8 40.4 40.4 
PESO itt igo Ae Cae ee ere COM ar Steere . 894 .897 39.51 39.65 44.2 44.2 40.1 40.1 
Paper BAU era east vin oe = Seis seeiwnie sds o Snas oie sre .868 857 39.80 38.94 45.8 45 4 41.2 41.1 
Paper PIOGUCIS sc aesc seee cee e cscs ere ceoey eaves cre’ .796 .791r 35.25 34.71r 44.3 43 .9r 41.0 40.7r 
Printing—book and Vobsera. tee eral aie +e eae 917 .918 40.22 40.46 43.9 44.1 39.8 39.8 
Printing—news and magazine..............++s+e+eee55 1.015 .996 39.69 39.04 39.1 39.2 39.7 39.7 
{Perle Peles s, he Oe SERRA en een eee soci 1.072 1.059 48.00 47.36 44.8 44.7 42.3 41.5 
Ae Rubber tires and’ tubes... evcssccavess cc cneiacss 1.169 1.157 52.16 51.82 44.6 44.8 42.8 41.5 
2. Other rubber products..........-.+eeeeeeereeeees 946 931 42.55 41.54 45.0 44.6 41.8 41.6 
STP SC hit 6) UIE coum iaeeio Cnc IaIen Ir acai arin - 704 671 30.12 27.19 42.8 40.5 42.0 42.0 
WOME ee eee crise Mis deecsvceeteeseios 859 .852 36.92 836.55 43.0 42.9 40.6 40.5 
1; Woolen and worsted goods.............00e000008 846 "938 | 35.81 | 35.50 42.3 42.4 40.1 40.1 
2. Other woolen products*...........00c0eeeeeeeeees .882 875 38.84 | 38.35 44.0 43.8 41.5 41.1 
Foundries and machine shops..........+-.++eeeeeeeee= 1.070 1.067 61.13 51.00 47.8 47.8 44.3 et 
MPR OUTIATICN Nice cre cere to oie aie b.c)5 a wales Oa 6s ae. cn g simnis 1.027 1.028 47.83 48.09 46.6 46.8 42.8 42.6 
@ieMachined atid machine tools, iedaw ees. <s Joss. 1.050 | 1.051 | 52.26 | 53.26 49.8 | 50.7 | 45.5 | 45.4 
; eo ea eer Se 1.169 179 ; : 
Pape ee cnt eal tactic me meee viess, | 1.000" | “49°18 |" 46.00 | "47.6 |" 46.5 | 42.6 | 42.4 
Gercveses pioductareeen. 90. rvde sows. PE. TS 1.035 | 1.098 | 48.48 | 48.61 468 | 473 | 48.7 | 48.5 
DREINDUSTRIUDS eter ccc ae oo cine cols Seleipisiswinie eine ees $ .982 $.979r | $43.91 $43. 56r 44.5 44.3 42.3 41.9 
PA NAR ee I I ae eS 
Ae re: ae $ .816 $ .817 $31.10 $30.76 atei lt bey 6 39.8 39.8 
Pee ene gnrrae yen sae mae fines | iets | 48.45" |" 9708 “|” 406 | 40a’ |" "30.8 | 80.5 
PY LINDUBTRISS on he ee tenn aalinss wis’ ales slemmusia/ elec 8 $ .974 981r | $43.88 | $43.54r 44.4 pide tn vet By 418 
2 46.9 47.0 
Seeranres TE ee ee SON Srna EH Stas. clavens ele We gine ss ni $ .994 $. 984 $45.83 $45 . 42 46.1 46.2 
sek Tree eee eee iad, 1.938 | 1.246r | 57.48 | 58.597 | 46.4 47.0r | 47.6 | 47.8r 


See footnotes on page 172 
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EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, FEBRUARY, 1943 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Nor: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Average Earnings 


Weekly Payrolls 
InpustRY Hourly, Actual 
Actual 
Feb Jan. Feb Jan. Feb. Jan. 

Agricultural implement................ 193.9 | 189.0 | 181.9 | 172.3 | 178.7 ; 280.7 | 258.5 
Automobjlelseyernd S32 hice oa ee ee 200.5 | 205.5r| 194.5 | 197.6r| 191.1 4 n.a. n.a. 
Bootand! shoes :caseusee ue hice 188.2 | 189.4 | 123.3 | 120.6 | 121.1 4 : 2 118.6 | 116.0c 
Ghemicall) a, 2a ge «2008 IRS. sakes, Sateen 198.2 | 197.0 | 166.2 | 164.1 | 163.3 : . i 270.1 | 266.3 
Gotton—North 2.2 hes ee ee coe 164.7 | 163.8 | 148.2 | 147.2 | 145.6 % Y = z Yk le 79.0 
Electrical manufacturing............... 185.6 | 185.07} 180.7 | 181.07} 177.5 | 178.57] na n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. 
Furniture’ Sng. .8ke tho ocd cende ook 177.4 | 174.7 | 173.8 | 167.27] 170.7 | 164.97} 185.5 | 180.0r| 132.9 | 124.7r| 235.5 | 217.4r 
Hosiery and knit goods*............... 195.0 | 195.07] 170.9 | 172.6r} 167.9 | 170.27} 90.5 | 89.7r| 79.2 | 79.2r| 154.7 | 154.8r 
Tronjand steelc-n Aca cee se och eee ee 185.4 | 185.7 | 184.3 | 128.7 | 181.9 | 126.9 | 127.0 | 127.5 91.6 88.0 | 170.6 | 164.1 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 174.3 | 173.7 | 156.9 | 152.6 | 154.1 | 150.5 84.7 86.2 76.3 75.9 | 182.9 | 181.5 
Lumber and millwork. :.......6s...06> 215.0 | 209.9 | 184.4 | 185.2 | 181.1 | 182.6 | 60.6] 61.6} 52.1] 54.4 | 111.7] 114.1 
Mest‘packmpreerert re eet cr eee 177.0 | 175.9 | 149.3 | 154.8 | 146.7 | 152.7 | 155.3 | 158.8 | 181.2 | 189.9 | 231.9 | 245.8 
Paintand: varnish:o.0es. eee eee 167.4 | 168.0 | 148.7 | 149.2 | 146.1 | 147.1 | 143.6 | 145.0 | 127.5 | 128.8 | 213.5 | 216.3 
Paperiand pulpy.ca.nceshasctonoeeeen 172.2 | 170.0 | 152.6 | 149.3 | 149.9 | 147.2 | 114.1 | 114.5 | 100.9 | 100.3 | 174.1 | 170.9 
Paper products. 340.5 ccs sive tr ts atoRte 174.6 | 173.5r| 161.8 | 159.47] 158.9 | 157.2r| 177.0 | 171.87} 164.8 | 158.47) 286.4 | 273.8r 
Printing—book and job................ 140.4 | 140.6 | 134.3 | 185.1 | 131.9 | 183.2 | 126.6 | 124.0 | 121.0 | 119.2 | 170.0 | 167.5 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 146.5 | 143.7 | 127.1 | 125.0 | 124.9 | 123.3 | 127.8 | 126.6 | 111.1 | 110.3 | 162.4 | 158.3 
Rubbetiec: once a amie waa ace tao 171.2 | 169.2 | 171.2 | 169.0 | 168.2 | 166.7 | 116.2 | 116.8 | 116.2 | 116.6 | 198.9 | 197.4 
SURNO TAVON sae coerce cece careers oe 141.9 | 185.3 | 180.8 | 118.1 | 128.5 | 116.5 86.9 84.9 79.9 73.9 | 113.7 | 100.3 
WOoltns woe tee ara ante eee 170.1 | 168.7 | 154.0 | 152.5 | 151.3 | 150.4 84.0 83.9 76.0 75.8 | 129.4 | 127.9 
Foundries and machine shops........... 186.7 | 186.2 | 180.2 | 179.8 | 177.0 | 177.3 | 244.8 | 242.3 | 286.0 | 233.6 | 441.1 | 435.7 

Lx»Foundriessssr ser rec errr 174.1 | 174.2 | 161.5 | 162.4 | 158.6 | 160.2 | 151.4 | 151.4 | 140.5 | 141.1 | 244.5 | 245.9 

2. Machines and machine tools....... 191.3 | 191.4 | 191.4 | 195.1 | 188.0 | 192.4 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. m.a. 

§.-Heavy equipments: airs. sem cee: 174.5 | 176.0 | 170.9 | 169.7 | 167.9 | 167.4 n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. 

4. Hardware and small parts......... 201.8 | 197.1 | 198.2 | 189.0 | 194.7 | 186.4 | 214.4 | 218.1 | 210.3 | 204.4 | 424.9 | 402.8 

De OtReEr Productse caste yen eee ees 184.8 | 183.6 | 177.4 | 177.9 | 174.3 | 175.4 | 278.0 | 274.3 | 266.6 | 265.8 | 493.2 | 488.0 
P5MNDUBTRIMS, 09.500 os fos hoo. ie wees 181.5 | 181.07) 165.0 | 163.77] 162.1 | 161.4r| 147.6 | 146.3r| 183.4 | 191.77] 243.5 | 239.5r 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted goods, other woolen 
2 


products, cement, petroleum refining, and “27 industries.” 


from declines in hourly earnings of both common and 
unskilled and semi-skilled and skilled male workers. 
Although working hours of both groups rose fraction- 
ally in February, the rise was not adequate to offset the 
effect of lower hourly earnings so that weekly earnings 
declined 1.2%. Similarly, weekly earnings of both in- 
dividual groups of workers were lower in February than 
they had been in January. 


Tue Arrcrarr INDUSTRY 


Workers in the aircraft industry averaged $.994 an 
hour of work in February, or 1.0% more than the $.984 
averaged in January. The higher earnings for all work- 
ers resulted largely from increases in the earnings of 
women and of semi-skilled and skilled male workers who 
together comprise 97% of all workers. Increased em- 
ployment and a reduction in the working hours of un- 
skilled male workers reduced hourly earnings of this 
group 2.5% below the January level. Since February, 
1942, hourly earnings of all workers rose only 8.5%, as 
compared with increases of 17.1% in hourly earnings of 
all male workers and 14.3% in the earnings of female 
workers. This seeming discrepancy results from the 
fact that while women comprised only 2% of all workers 


footnotes on page 17 


in February of last year, this February they accounted 
for 34% of all workers. 

The work week among aircraft workers averaged 46.1 
hours in February, or 0.2% fewer than in January. This 
decline reflected a reduction in the working hours of un- 
skilled male workers and an increase in the number of 
women workers, who averaged only 44.1 hours weekly 
as compared with 47.3 hours for the larger group of 
semi-skilled and skilled male workers. 

With higher hourly earnings and slightly shorter 
working hours in February, weekly earnings of all wage 
earners rose 0.9%. At $45.83, they were 3.2% above the 
February, 1942, level of $44.39. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Fractionally lower hourly earnings were averaged by 
shipyard workers in February, as their work week be- 
came slightly curtailed and overtime bonus payments 
were reduced. Both common and unskilled and semi- 
skilled and skilled male wage earners, who comprise 
98% of all workers in shipyards, worked fewer hours in 
February and earned fractionally less for each hour of 
work. But the women workers, who are becoming an 
increasingly important factor in this industry, received 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, FEBRUARY, 1943 
Note: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


InpustTRY 


Agricultural implement 
Automobile! 


ee ary 


Rayon and allied products.......... 
Wotton —NOrun: Annies balsc swale bees 
Electrical manufacturing 
ro Bee eee tae 

osiery ani I POOdES A Ae Sats. 
RPONPANG SLECL*,. cee a Reis sled veh i Paes 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 
Lumber andimillwork?).¢ Us ..4 2. sos» 
MERU PACKING... acne s wee he o's we wes 
Paine and varMmish wt . or. 1fh< oes x. ose. 
Paper anC Piipds se. Lc le. aleiciele 
PAPE PLOCUCES. i cides vs ows seats ese. 
Printing—book and job................ 
Printing—news and magazine........... 
Rubbers see ok Gok th... BAe... 100. 


2. Other rubber products............ 
pulkjand rayon) Sesto. <. Seeee aoe 


1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 
2. Other woolen products*........... 
Foundries and machine shops........... 
MGM POUNGQICS: 1.0s.fe% exe es es,. cere 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 
8. Heavy equipment................ 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 
Ge OUnee Products. s.c cs. . cscs ees e- 


WE MINOUNTRINE 6-0 s cate ars aw 29-1501» 59. 


.059 |$50.76 
.250r| 57.75 


See footnotes on page 172 


2.6% more an hour in February despite a negligible re- 
duction in their working time. Their attainment of 
greater skill accounts for this increase in their hourly 
earnings. 

The weekly earnings of all workers fell from $58.59 
in January to $57.48 in February. The two male groups 
averaged a slightly lower weekly return in February. 
Since the hourly earnings of women workers rose more 
in the month period than hours of work declined, their 
weekly earnings of $40.45 were 2.5% above the $39.46 
per week earned in January. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN FEBRUARY 


Hourly earnings advanced 0.3% in February to reach 
$.982. They exceeded the February, 1942, level by 
11.6% and the average for 1929 by 66.4%. 


Av Hours 
per Week per 
Wage Earner 


| | | CC 
—_——|} ————____} 
—_— 
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46 .956r| 40, ; 
41 573 | 22. 
45 .676 | 27 
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9 3 8 
4 ; 2 
2 ; d 5 
40.9 .6 .656 | 25. 0 
45.0 6 .652 | 26. Ait 
47.7 9 -768 | 33. otf 
48 .4 .2r .657 | 29. 0 
42.7 3r 6237) 24. ath r 
41.6 8 cya wate shi 08 
43.4 4 .683 | 27. 6 3 
42.5 uf reer ig Bers STE 
42.8 5 .656 | 25 2 xa! 
43.5 2 .666 | 25. 6 Al 
46.3 9 .613 | 25. 8 6 
46 4 lt 5907) 24. 0 .2F 
45.3 4 -586 | 23. ad 6 
38.9 0 .608 | 23. 0 0 
46.8 8 .769 | 31. 3 2 
46.1 5 .850 | 34. 0 5 
48.0 3 .708 | 29. 6 “4h 
45.5 Bi | .538 | 21 9 als 
44.5 3 .745 | 30. 6 Hf 
43.8 aiff .752 | 30. 4 6 
45.5 3 .731 | 29. 0 0 
48.4 4 .752 | 33. sth 0 
46.8 9 157 | 30. aut 8 
51.2 8 -748 | 32 9 sl 
48.3 5 spec Se Bate Ste 

49.0 ae .740 | 33 4 2 

47.5 9 -759 | 34. 2 | 44.7 
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Weekly earnings at $43.91 in February were 0.8% 
above the January level, 17.0% higher than those a year 
before and 53.8% more than they had been in 1929. 


Hours per week rose 0.2 hours or 0.5% in February. 
The work week of 44.5 hours was 5.0% longer than in 
February of last year and 7.9% shorter than in 1929. 


“Real” weekly earnings, which are dollar weekly earn- 
ings adjusted for changes in living costs, increased 0.4% 
in February. Since February, 1942, they have risen 
9.3% and since the year 1929 they have advanced 
51.2%. 


Employment gains in February amounted to 0.9%. 
Over the year period, employment has increased 14.6% 
and since 1929, 46.1%. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, FEBRUARY, 1943 
Nor: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


UnsKILLED SKILLED AND SemI-SEILLED 
Average Earnings Avecund Elune Average Earnings ye Hoan 
per eek per 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly age, tarne 
Feb. Jan Feb Jan Feb. Jan. Feb Jan. Feb. Jan Feb. Jan 
Agricultural implement................ .875 | $.843 |$40.65 |$37.56 46.5 44.5 |$1.120 |$1.091 |$52.05 |$49.33 46.5 45.2 
aor meas RO OO OT COT ee 1.0867] 49.32 | 50.827} 46.2] 46.8 | 1.353 | 1.3837] 63.60 | 63.97r] 47.0 | 46.3r 
Boothand. shoeseciiceiet encahtetore ete 453 .445 | 18.93 | 19.17 41.8 43.1 .815 .813 | 33.69 | 33.02 41.3 40.6 
Chetical firs jcc: gee. Foes ee eas ees 907 | .889 | 40.45 | 38.76 | 44.6 | 43.6 | 1.127 |.1.121 | 51.05 | 50.67 | 45.3 | 45.2 
Rayon and allied products...........] .715 -715 | 28.17 | 27.53 39.4 38.5 .991 .990 | 40.63 | 40.29 41.0 40.7 
Cotton——North...2..3sj.2h.4 fein ciel ete 0 c« .720 | .713 | 32.53 | 31.53 | 45.2 | 44.2 833 .831 | 37.46 | 37.07 | 45.0 | 44.6 
Electrical manufacturing............... .866 | .861 | 40.18 | 39.997] 46.4] 46.57] 1.214 | 1.2057) 58.14 | 58.01r] 47.9 | 48.1 
Batiitiire’ So sncs rattrstiere «05 ol ote tale 735 .756 | 33.97 | 35.53r} 46.2 47.0r| 1.014 | 1.001 | 49.57 | 47.27r| 48.9 47.2 
Hosiery and knit goods*............... .646 .6437r| 28.80 | 29.897} 44.6 46.5r| 1.065 | 1.0617] 45.35 | 45.637] 42.6 43 .0r 
Iron. and steel®./5 ccna. 2... 86 «binctetetes . 850 .854 | 33.66 | 32.61 39.6 38.2 | 1.153 | 1.154 | 48.43 | 46.33 42.0 40.1 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .648 .655 | 27.19 | 27.53 | 42.0 | 42.0 . 928 .923 | 40.65 | 39.27 | 43.8] 42.5 
Lumber and millwork................. .751 .753 | 31.55 | 31.90 | 42.0] 42.3 | 1.089 | 1.058 | 46.36 | 46.66 | 42.6] 44.1 
Meat packing xataercrtert. cic!co.nctsivatebee ny ae 755 .744 | 32.00 | 32.389 | 42.4] 43.5 955 956 | 41.04 | 43.09 | 43.0] 45.1 
Paint andi varnishoy..96 6.4%)-hits Pe .770 .783 | 31.65 | 33.59 | 41.1] 42.9 987 | 1.003 | 44.42 | 45.14 | 45.0] 45.0 
Paper and pulpiasao% as: 4..6ib 16-40. tes, « 748 .746 | 33.76 | 33.14 | 45.2] 44.4 . 952 935 | 44.60 | 43.53 | 46.9 | 46.5 
Paper prod ucts, asters: $< Bsbicll of BIT 734 .728r| 33.17 | 82.53 | 45.2 | 44.7 . 980 968r| 45.99 | 45.21r} 46.9 | 46.7r 
Printing—book and job................ .655 .651 | 29.19 | 28.94 44.6 44.4 | 1.248 | 1.250 | 56.93 | 57.19 45.6 45.8 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 1523 .708 | 27.35 | 25.88 | 37.8 | 36.6 | 1.239 | 1.192 | 48.58 | 47.38 | 39.2] 39.8 
Rubbers..cens soapemsetn Genes aie BP .896 .890 | 41.75 | 40.94 46.6 46.0 | 1.234 | 1.215 | 57.73 | 56.83 46.8 46.8 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ . 985 .988 | 46.39 | 45.84 47.1 46.4 | 1.291 | 1.270 | 59.40 | 59.03 46.0 46.5 
2. Other rubber products............ -721 |: .711 | $2.84 | 32.138 45.5 45.2 | 1.140 | 1.119 | 54.82 | 52.93 48.1 47.3 
Wool ec els, RS BEE es . 756 .755 | 32.31 | 32.36 42.7 42.9 | 1.002 990 | 45.45 | 44.57 45.4 45.0 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 5013 -772 | 32.32 | 832.56 41.8 42.2 . 986 -976 | 44.45 | 43.54 45.1 44.6 
2. Other woolen products*........... .718 714 | 32.30 | 31.87 45.0 44.6 | 1.020 | 1.007 | 46.61 | 45.77 45.7 45.4 
Foundries and machine shops........... .906 | .909 | 42.87 | 43.10 | 47.3 | 47.4] 1.149 | 1.142 | 55.87 | 55.43 | 48.6] 48.5 
Ty Foundries operetta.) bre ies alecd 0, . 837 .833 | 38.44 | 38.35 45.9 46.0 | 1.122 | 1.121 | 52.88 | 53.10 47.1 47.3 
2. Machines and machine tools....... .948 .935 | 47.15 | 47.24 49.8 50.5 | 1.123 | 1.123 | 57.76 | 58.41 51.4 52.0 
8. Heavy equipment................ .916 .933 | 42.22 | 43.30 46.1 46.4 | 1.208 | 1.217 | 58.78 | 58.05 48.6 47.7 
4. Hardware and small parts......... .873 .866 | 42.23 | 41.45 48.4 47.9 | 1.146 | 1.115 | 56.26 | 53.21 49.1 47.7 
ey Other Products acces ace. c asin cies . 932 .939 | 44.55 | 44.46 47.8 47.3 | 1.119 | 1.106 | 53.10 | 53.02 47.4 47.9 
24 ANDUSTRIGS® f-cra ciara ajaareunie fle eeioere $.826 | $.8277r/$36.79 |$36.79r| 44.4 44.3 /$1.122 |$1.1167/$51.37 |$50.85r] 45.7 45.5r 
Cerik pte renee peri $.713 | $.713 |$26.57 |$26.09 | 37.3 | 36.6 | $.832 | $.831 $31.83 |831.40| 38.3] 37.8 
Petroleunmretining’- x. re ee scr aie secs .895 .924 | 36.38 | 37.29 40.7 40.4 | 1.227 | 1.246 | 49.78 | 50.36 40.6 40.4 
2G INDUSTRIES 7. te ee recess pore $.826 | $.8277/$36.70 |$386.70r| 44.3 44.2 |$1.121 |$1.1167/$51.18 |$50.68r] 45.5 45.3 
Aweraitepee crt cnr ate cer sieoe ns $.974 | 8.999 |$42.80 |$44.83 43.9 44.9 |$1.081 |$1.062 |$51.13 |$50.26 47.3 47.3 
Shipbtilding sve. reece 1.002 | 1.0047} 45.03 | 45.68r| 44.9 45.5r| 1.298 | 1.304r| 60.78 | 61.80r] 46.8 47.4r 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as reduced or free house rents or other 
special services rendered by the company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in industrial imei iahiana te in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and Tam Conrsrencs Boarp; revised data since Jan. 1941, available upon request. 


Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. ‘Principally rugs. 

*Based on data collected by th American Iron and Steel Institute and Tam ConrmreNnce Boarp. pPreliminary 

5Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled and skilled groups are not available for this industry. rRevised 

n.a.Not available for publication; included in total indexes. eCorrected 

*For complete revision, see pp. 173-179. 

Man hours worked were 1.3% greater in February. ceived for a week’s work in any previous month. De- 
They exceeded those averaged in February, 1942, by spite higher living costs, the purchasing power of weekly 
20.2% and the 1929 average by 34.5%, income was greater than ever before as indicated by the 


attainment of a new peak level of “real” weekly earn- 
ings. In addition, expanding employment enabled more 
persons than ever before to share in the benefits of these 
expanded earnings. 

: American manufacturers participated in this expan- 

In general, manufacturing workers were on the aver- sion by operating their plants more man hours than ever 

age well remunerated in February. Average hourly before and by disbursing the largest payrolls of any 
earnings were the highest recorded since these surveys month since payroll data have been collected. 

were initiated in 1914, For a work week of 44.5 hours, E. B. Dunn 
workers averaged $43.91, which was more than was re- Division of Industrial Economics 


Payrolls averaged 243.5 (1923=100) in February. 
This level was 1.7% higher than that of January, 34.1% 
above that in February, 1942, and 124.6% more than 
the average for the year 1929. 


————— lO 
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Earnings and Hours in the Hosiery and Knit Goods 
and Furniture Industries—Revised Series 


HE FOLLOWING tables present revised averages 

of earnings, hours, employment, man hours and 
payrolls in the furniture and hosiery and knit goods in- 
dustries. This is the third in the series now appearing in 
The Management Record. The data in this series differ 
from those published each month by including payroll 
reports received too late for inclusion in the regular 
monthly figures and by adjusting employment, man 
hours and payrolls to the levels shown in the 1939 
Census of Manufactures. 


Hostery AND Knit Goops 


The averages and indexes shown in the accompanying 
tables are applicable to establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of full-fashioned and seamless hosiery, 
knitted cloth, knitted outerwear, knitted underwear 
and knitted gloves. According to the 1939 Census of 
Manufactures these industries covered 236,628 wage 
earners. Payroll data covering approximately 11% of 
these workers are reported to THE CONFERENCE BoarpD 
by 32 establishments located in fourteen states. 

Revisions in the total number of wage earners in the 
knitted glove and knitted underwear Census totals for 
1937 necessitated revisions in the indexes of employ- 
ment, man hours and payrolls back to 1934. 

In February, 1943, new peak levels of hourly earnings 
were reached. Weekly earnings declined slightly from 
the January peak but were higher than for any other 
month. While working hours in one week of 40.5 in 
February were slightly lower than they had been in 
both December, 1942, and January, 1943, they were 
higher than in any other month since July, 1933. The 
February level of employment, while well below the 
levels that prevailed from June, 1933, through Decem- 
ber, 1941, was higher than during any month in 1942. 
Total man hours were the same in both January and 
February. They were slightly lower than they had been 
in December, 1942, but were higher than in any other 
month since November, 1939. Total payrolls disbursed 
in February were fractionally lower than the peak level 
established in January of this year. 

Average hourly earnings of all workers in the hosiery 
and knit goods industries rose 11.2% from January, 
1939, to December, 1941. This advance resulted from 
small wage-rate increases granted throughout the 
period. From October, 1940, to December, 1941, the 
average wage-rate increase granted to all workers 
amounted to almost 6%. Although hours worked by 
all wage earners averaged fewer than 40 throughout 


this period because of the short working hours of the 
large group of female workers, unskilled male workers 
averaged more than 40 hours of work in practically 
every month and received premium overtime pay- 
ments for this work. In the latter part of 1941, semi- 
skilled and skilled workers also worked additional hours 
at premium rates. These premium payments undoubt- 
edly substantially affected the index of earnings for all 
workers. 


EMPLOYMENT, Man Hours, AND PAYROLLS 
IN THE Hosiery AND Knit Goons INDUSTRY 
1934 
Source: Tur CoNFERENCE Boarp 
Indexes: 1923=100 


Month Beploy nee Payrolls 
1934 January........... 93.5 54.5 716.3 
February..........| 104.2 74.7 | 105.9 
March $<; 5.5.3, os 107.3 79.9 1s 
April o2.<4e..| 7110.84 Slo ug 118.6 
Mayist. tie 25.0! .ateeioreis 109.5 84.0 114.2 
June shoe 2 -staeee te ee LOBRS 82.0 110.7 
Fully hoe bc ede 104.0 | 75.7 | 103.8 
AUgUsteeee eee et | a LOSa0 77.8 104.2 
September......... 103.6 79.7 | 108.3 
Octobet. =... = sae 106.0 84.9 115.2 
November......... 106.5 86.5 117.6 
December......... 106.9 86.4 118.8 
Annual average..| 105.4 78.7 | 108.2 


Weekly earnings reflecting increases both in hourly 
earnings and in working hours in this period rose 
22.1%. Further wage-rate increases granted and 
longer working hours during 1942 and January and 
February, 1943, served to raise weekly earnings a further 
34.6% above January, 1942, with the result that they 
have advanced more than 56% since January, 1939. 


FURNITURE 


The furniture industry as surveyed by the Board 
comprises establishments engaged in the manufacture 
of upholstered household furniture; household furni- 
ture—other than upholstered; office furniture; public 
building furniture; laboratory, hospital and other pro- 
fessional equipment; partitions, cabinet work and office 
and store fixtures; mirrors and picture frames; as well as 
billiard and pool tables, bowling alleys and accessories. 
Payroll data are collected from forty-one establishments 
located in fourteen different states. Approximately 10% 
of the 163,014 wage earners shown in the 1939 Census 


(Continued on page 176) 
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TABLE 2: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN THE HOSIERY AND KNIT GOODS INDUSTRY, 1939-1942 


ALL WAGE EARNERS AND BY SEX! 
Source: Tar Conrerencre Boarp 


Year and Month 


August....... 
October....... 


November 
December 


Annual average. . 


1941 January...... 


phere ere ayes 
October....... 


November 
December 


Annual average. . 


AGUS aus 
September 
October....... 
November 


December 


Annual average. . 


All Wage Earners All Male Female 

. POs >| eAmetan.| Ares Average Average 
verage ve Average Average cree Avera ver: one 
Hourly | Weekly | Wut per | Hauge | Hourly | Weekly | Rowper | our | Aveckly | How pe 
age Ww. arnings arnings Wage Earnings Earnings Wage 

Earner Earner Earner aries 

$.545 | $18.91 34.7 40.1 $.669 | $25.06 37.5 $.436 | $14.52 33.3 
541 20.14 37.2 40.0 . 684 26.35 38.5 433 15.92 36.8 
541 20.65 38.1 40.0 684 Q7.15 39.7 429 16.13 37.6 
547 20.23 37.0 40.0 687 27.36 39.8 435 15.67 36.0 
545 18.67 34.3 40.0 693 25 .29 36.5 433, 14.72 34.0 
538 19.21 $5.7 40.0 687 26.83 39.1 430 15.31 35.6 
548 20.36 37.2 40.0 697 27.08 38.8 430 15.71 36.5 
545 20.47 37.5 40.0 698 27.56 39.5 428 15.72 36.8 
545 20.25 37.2 40.0 697 27.36 39.3 427 15.52 36.3 
555 20.98 37.8 40.1 694 27.96 40.3 443 16.19 36.5 
557 20.61 37.0 40.0 696 27.16 39.0 447 15.98 35.8 
553 20.43 36.9 40.0 690 27.05 39.2 444 16.02 36.1 
$.547 $20 .08 36.7 40.0 $.690 $26.85 38.9 $.435 $15.62 35.9 
$.552 $19.57 35.4 40.0 $.703 $26.48 37.7 $.452 $15.39 34.1 
553 19.43 35.2 40.0 703 26.11 37.1 454 15.44 34.0 
551 19.55 35.5 40.0 702 26.09 37.2 455 15.71 34.5 
559 19.81 35.4 40.0 715 27.00 37.7 455 15.52 34.1 
553 19.44 35.2 40.0 708 25.95 36.7 456 15.65 34.3 
555 19.27 34.7 40.0 713 25 .76 36.1 455 15.39 33.8 
562 20.19 35.9 40.0 714 27 43 38.4 459 15.75 34.3 
567 19.73 34.8 40.0 714 26.91 37.7 465 15.35 33.0 
567 19.96 35.2 40.0 715 27 33 38.2 465 15.49 33.3 
560 20.39 36.4 40.0 706 27.28 38.6 461 16.13 35.0 
569 20.76 36.5 40.0 714 Qt .75 38.9 472 16.50 35.0 
562 20.04 $5.7 40.0 709 26.39 37.2 . 466 16.16 34.7 
$.559 $19.85 35.5 40.0 $.710 $26.71 37.6 $.460 $15.71 34.2 
$.571 $20.69 36.2 40.1 8.725 $28.25 39.0 $.469 $16.20 34.6 
563 20.64 36.7 40.1 716 27.55 38.5 465 16.58 35.6 
568 21.16 37.2 40.1 718 28.29 39.4 ATL 16.91 35.9 
572 20.97 36.7 40.0 127 28.86 39.7 .470 16.40 34.9 
572 20.66 36.1 40.0 725 26.95 37.2 ATT 16.93 35.5 
566 20.84 36.9 40.0 723 27.92 38.6 ATL 16.87 35.8 
571 21.36 37.4 40.1 732 28.64 39.1 473 17.22 36.4 
569 21,13 37.2 40.0 134 27.19 37.1 ATS 17.67 37.2 
576 21.67 37.6 40.0 732 28.94 39.5 .482 17.65 36.6 
599 22.40 37.4 40.0 767 30.47 39.7 497 17.91 36.1 
596 22.37 37.5 40.0 762 30.01 39.4 .501 18.29 36.5 
606 23.09 38.1 40.0 771 30.92 40.1 .507 18.74 37.0 
3.577 $21.42 37.1 40.0 $.736 $28 .67 38.9 $.480 $17.28 36.0 
$.618 $22.43 36.3 40.0 $.802 $30.79 38.4 $.504 $17.72 35.2 
621 23.14 37.3 40.0 812 31.39 38.6 .508 18.55 36.5 
625 23.79 38.0 40.0 812 32.63 40.2 .513 18.90 36.9 
638 23 .30 36.5 40.1 842 $2.53 38.6 .516 18.24 35.3 
635 23.96 WRAL 40.1 827 33.70 40.7 .520 18.81 36.2 
652 24.56 Sid 40.2 861 34.57 40.2 .530 19.29 36.4 
660 24.78 37.6 40.1 865 35.91 41.5 534 18.94 35.5 
678 26.11 $8.5 40.1 894 $6.13 40.4 556 20.86 37.5 
696 26.88 38.6 40.5 922 87.55 40.7 572 21.48 37.5 
713 28.47 39.9 40.6 948 40.26 42.5 . 584 22.57 38.7 
730 29.14 39.9 40.7 977 40.93 41.9 .600 23.36 39.0 
728 29.54 40.6 40.7 976 41.16 42.2 603 24.02 39.8 
$.666 $25.51 38.2 40.3 $.878 $35.63 40.5 $.545 $20 .23 37.0 


1938, Table 4, p. 10; and The Conference Board Economie Record, March 28, 1940, Table 4, pp. 125-128. 


1942, data are not exactly comparable with those for preceding months because of a change in sample. 


he United States, 1914-1936,” Table 18, pp. 108-111; and 


Board Service Letter, June, 1938, 
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TABLE 3: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN THE HOSIERY AND KNIT GOODS INDUSTRY, 1939-1942 MALE BY SKILL! 
Source: THE CONFERENCE BoarD 


Unskilled Skilled and Semi-Skilled 
: Average Average 
oe eta Ave Avera, Actual Average | Average Actual 


Weekly Hours per 


—_—__ | 
— | | | 


& Hours per Hourly 

rina ito Wek be Earnings Earnings Weed 

Earner Earner 

1939 January........ $.455 1818.25 40.1 | $.686 |$25.55 37°38 
February........ .443 | 17.82 | 40.2] .703 | 26.99 | 38.4 
March..... 444 | 17.88 40.3 .703 | 27.87 39.7 
Aprile tee oon 449 | 17.58 39.1 .706 | 28.14 39.9 
Maye 258 459 | 17.22 | 37.5] .712 | 25.91 | 36.4 
GUNES siete acres, ste 460 | 19.01 41.3 706 | 27.47 38.9 
July.... 463 | 19.16 41.4 714 | 27.62 38.7 
Augustiy.2 so. 463 | 18.95 40.9 715 | 28.16 39.4 
September... .... 460 | 19.22 | 41.8 715 | 27.97 | 39.1 
October%s..c.00% 463 | 19.54 42.2 713 | 28.60 40.1 
November...... 467 | 19.35 | 41.5 715 | 27.75 | 88.8 
December...... . 467 | 19.77 42.3 .709 | 27.61 39.0 
Annual average} $.458 |$18.65 | 40.7 | $.708 |$27.47 | 38.8 
1940 January........ 8.479 |$19.57 40.8 | $.722 |$27.04 37.4 
February....... 481 | 19.17 39.9 .723 | 26.69 36.9 
March 480 | 19.89 | 41.5 724 | 26.63 | 36.8 
April 481 | 19.64 | 40.8 IST 27 OS |e neo: 
May. Se..2. 5.8 481 | 19.35 40.2 730 | 26.54 36.4 
JUneR., fe. 478 | 19.41 40.6 737 | 26.34 $5.7 
July sh. O occ ceee 472 | 18.69 39.6 735 | 28.19 38.3 
AtigUBts:. ...14...% 475 | 19.23 40.5 736 | 27.58 37.5 
September...... 473 | 18.89 39.9 737 | 28.07 38.1 
October......... 470 | 18.66 39.7 727 | 28.02 38.5 
November. ..... .480 | 19.31 40.2 .735 | 28.49 38.8 
December....... 477 | 19.31 40.5 Mole het 202 36.9 
Annual average! $.477 |$19.26 | 40.4 | 8.73] 1827.35 | 37.4 


$.905 1$36.58 


> 


Annual average! $.579 |$24.56 | 42. 


40. 


Unskilled Skilled and Semi-Skilled 
Y id Month re a 
ear and Mon u re 
Hourly | Weerly [Hours Per] ‘Hourly | Weekly | loUr® Pet 
Earnings | Earnings Waze Earnings | Earnings Wage 
Earner Earner 
1941 January........ $.463 |$18.68 40.3 | $.750 |$29:15 38.9 
? Wtetied Ay Stee .466 | 18.77 40.3 .740 | 28.38 38.3 
March. . .464 | 18.55 40.0 .742 | 29.20 39.4 
Apriloce os tocee .463 | 18.72 40.5 .752 | 29.82 39.6 
Mays ons e-1n -479 | 19.05 39.8 1751) 27.72 36.9 
JUNE) emcee .487 | 19.87 40.8 -T47 | 28.71 38.4 
July... .479 | 20.21 42.2 759 | 29.45 38.8 
AURUBE Soon. 0. .481 | 19.40 40.3 760 | 27.94 36.7 
September...... .487 | 20.16 41.4 760 | 29.89 39.3 
October:...5..- -494 | 19.27 39.0 7971 31.71 39.8 
November. ..... 495 | 19.83 | 40.0 792 | 31.12 | 39.3 
December...... . 511 | 20.73 | 40.6 .797 | 31.93 | 40.1 
Annual average| $.481 |$19.44 | 40.4 | $.762 |$29.59 | 38.8 
1942 January’....... $.532 $22.25 | 41.8 | $.826 |$31.48 | 38.1 
February....... 542 | 22.87 42.2 .837 | 32.09 38.3 
March... 548 | 23.26 42.4 835 | 33.39 40.0 
Aprite. so5ssee 550 | 22.89 41.6 869 | 33.35 38.4 
Mayes: -se26¢ 564 | 23.65 41.9 852 | 34.59 40.6 
June: nee ee 563 | 23.58 41.9 890 | 35.58 40.0 
Julyss ass 571 | 23.88 41.9 892 | 37.01 41.5 
August: <ao-0% 582 | 23.81 40.9 .923 | 37.28 40.4 
September...... 589 | 25.07 | 42.6 .954 | 38.67 | 40.6 
October......... 619 | 27.08 43.7 .975 | 41.32 42.4 
November. ..... .645 | 28.22 43.8 | 1.005 | 41.96 41.7 
December....... .647 | 28.16 | 43.5 | 1.003 | 42.18 | 42.1 


3 


1This table revises and ams up to date figures pe teed in “Wages, Hours and Employment in the United States, 1914-1936,” Table 18, pp. 108-111; and Supplement to Conference 
al 


ble 4, p. 10; and 


he Conference Board Economic Record, March 28, 1940, Table 4, pp. 125-126. 


ng with January, 1942, data are not exactly comparable with those for preceding months because of a change in sample. 
Note: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments. 


of Manufactures is covered by the companies reporting 
to the Board. 

Changes in the number of hours worked a week and 
in the number of workers employed over a long period of 
years indicate a definite cycle of production in the 
industry. The peak production months are August, 
September and October, followed by a slackening 
through December. In January, the trend changes and 
production reaches a secondary peak in February from 
which it declines to a low in May, June or July. Even in 
the period from 1930 to 1932 when the business trend 
was downward, this cycle pattern is clearly discernible. 
Since then, when production was expanding and the 
influence of the war caused all series to rise, these 
trends can still be followed to a lesser degree except in 
the closing months of 1942 and in January and Febru- 
ary, 1943, when both employment and hours of work 
rose month after month. 

All the indexes were at new peak levels in February, 
1943, except that for average hours worked a week 
which was higher than in any other month since Octo- 
ber, 1929, and the employment index, which had been 
higher in the period from August to November, 1941. 
Hourly earnings at $.917 in February, 1943, were 0.9% 


greater than they had been in February, 1942, 32.1% 
more than in January, 1941, and 42.0% more than in 
January, 1939. In the period from January, 1939, to 
July, 1940, little overtime was worked and the slight 
rise in hourly earnings can be attributed to small wage- 
rate adjustments and the employment of larger numbers 
of skilled workers. Since August, 1940, more than forty 
hours of work a week has been averaged by the larger 
group of male workers with a consequent increase in 
overtime premium payments. In May, 1941, substantial 
wage-rate increases were granted to a large portion of 
the workers in this industry. The transfer of a sizable 
part of the industry to war production in the latter part 
of 1942 was, however, the principal contributory factor 
toward the large increase in hourly earnings. 

Weekly earnings, reflecting both longer working 
hours and higher hourly earnings, rose even more in 
these periods. The February, 1943, average of $43.34 
was 19.4% greater than a year earlier, 51.2% above the 
January, 1941, average, and 79.8% higher than in Janu- 
ary, 1939. Because living costs have risen substantially 
since 1939, the purchasing power of the wage earner’s 
weekly earnings has increased somewhat less than his 


(Continued on page 179) 
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TABLE 2: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN THE FURNITURE INDUSTRY, 1939-1942 
ALL WAGE EARNERS AND BY SEX?! 


Source: THe CONFERENCE BoarpD 


All Wage Earners All Male Female 
oat thecal Aakash ial 
ua ina tua. 
“earand Month | Arsrage | Average | wour'per | Hours per | ‘trent | Avcepfe | Hour per | ‘ioarfe | Nearly | Hours per 
Earnings | Earnings | Week per | Week per | Earnings | Earnings | “eve Pt | Earnings | Earnings | "Wah 
age age age age 
Earner Earner Earner Earner 
1939 January.......... $.646 | $24.10 37.3 40.9 | $.657 | $24.64 37.5 | $.479 | $16.24 33.9 
February......... 657 | 25.34 38.6 40.9 668 | 25.99 38.9 489 | 16.48 33.7 
March............ 662 | 25.41 38.4 40.9 673 | 25.98 38.6 485 | 16.98 35.0 
Apne ete 659 | 24.32 36.9 40.8 670 | 24.86 37.1 488 | 16.30 33.4 
a Ait sce 665 | 23.86 35.9 40.8 675 | 24.44 36.2 504 | 15.47 30.7 
Jetet®.0.e.8 xe 667 | 25.22 37.8 40.8 678 | 25.90 38.2 493 | 15.73 31.9 
i 666 | 25.11 87.7 40.8 677 | 25.66 37.9 494 | 17.09 34.6 
August........... 663 | 25.90 39.1 40.9 674 | 26.49 39.3 485 | 17.46 36.0 
September........ 663 | 26.68 40.2 40.9 674 | 27.23 40.4 495 | 18.56 37.5 
October........... 664 | 26.99 40.6 40.9 675 | 27.54 40.8 484 | 18.34 37.9 
November........ (656 | 25.55 39.0 40.6 667 | 26.08 39.1 480 | 17.86 37.2 
December.........| 663 | 26.08 39.3 40.6 674 | 26.62 39.5 485 | 17.22 35.5 
Annual average.| $.661 | $25.38 38.4 40.8 | %.672 | $25.95 38.6 | $488 | $16.98 34.8 
1940 January.......... $.671 | $25.80 | 38.4 40.6 | $.683 | $26.43 38.7 | $.478 | $16.48 34.5 
February......... 674 | 26.12 38.8 40.6 685 | 26.71 39.0 488 | 17.20 35.2 
March 676 | 26.63 39.4 40.6 686 | 27.18 39.6 501 | 18.07 36.1 
Apres. te te 675 | 25.16 37.2 40.6 685 | 25.68 87.5 501 | 17.138 34.2 
Maye. 682 | 25.65 37.6 40.6 693 | 26.15 37.7 496 | 17.75 35.8 
i ee 680 | 26.26 38.6 40.6 691 | 26.80 38.8 500 | 17.74 35.5 
July....... 679 | 25.95 38.2 40.6 689 | 26.44 38.4 504 | 17.99 35.7 
Ce Seen 678 | 27.23 40.1 40.5 689 | 27.79 40.3 490 | 17.97 36.7 
September........ 691 | 28.39 A ea 40.7 702 | 28.92 41.2 506 | 19.82 39.2 
October........... 690 | 28.59 41.4 40.7 701 | 29.17 41.6 501 | 19.25 38.4 
November........ 686 | 27.42 39.9 40.5 698 | 28.02 40.1 491 | 18.99 37.3 
December......... 692 | 28.07 | 40.5 40.6 704 | 28.69 40.8 498 | 18.48 37.1 
Annual average.| $.681 | $26.77 39.3 40.6 $.692 | $27.33 39.5 $.496 | $18.01 36.3 
1941 January.......... $.694 | $28.67 | 41.3 40.5 | $.706 | $29.33 41.5 | $.501 | $19.21 38.3 
February......... 717 | 29.54 41.2 40.4 730 | 30.17 41.3 519 | 20.44 39.4 
March............ 713 | 29.90 41.9 40.5 726 | 30.56 42.1 517 | 20.31 39.3 
eS ee 712 | 29.53 41.5 40.7 725 | 30.24 41.7 515 | 19.38 37.6 
My 745 | 31.23 41.9 40.8 759 | 31.99 42.2 536 | 20.47 38.2 
Janes evavese ex 767 | 32.55 42.4 40.8 781 | 33.38 42.7 546 | 21.18 38.7 
Fly? Ae.2 ee 112 | 32.98 42.7 40.8 788 | 338.86 42.9 534. | 21.12 39.6 
August........... 789 | 33.63 42.7 40.9 806 | 34.58 42.9 538 | 21.30 39.6 
September........ 795 | 34.92 43.2 41.0 813 | 35.25 43.3 545 | 22.49 41.3 
October........... 798 | 34.92 42.9 40.9 816 | 35.15 43.1 552 | 22.51 40.8 
November........ 790 | 32.99 41.8 40.£ 807 | 33.84 41.9 563 | 22.80 40.5 
December......... 799 | 34.05 42.6 41.0 817 | 35.02 42.8 566 | 22.79 40.2 
Annual average.|_ $.757 | $31.97 42.2 40.8 | 8.773 2.78 42.4 | $536 | $21.16 | 39.5 
1942 January.......... $.816 | $34.15 41.9 40.9 | $.888 | $35.17 42.2 | $.580 | $21.97 37.9 
February......... 841 | 36.30 43.1 40.9 859 | 37.28 43.4 599 | 23.98 40.1 
March............ (845 | 36.05 42.7 41.0 863 | 37.02 42.9 602 | 23.92 39.7 
A ATA ae 850 | 36.79 43.3 40.9 871 | 38.03 43.6 605 | 23.80 39.4 
Magee: e c02 5 835 | 35.28 42.2 41.0 859 | 36.56 42.6 580 | 22.68 39.1 
Jie Ae 832 | 34.83 41.9 41.0 857 | 36.14 42.2 596 | 23.56 39.5 
July cesses. .849 | 86.62 43.1 41.6 881 | 38.68 43.9 592 | 22.54 38.1 
August........... 847 | 37.52 44.3 41.5 880 | 39.79 45.2 596 | 22.94 38.5 
September........ 863 | 36.75 43.1 41.5 899 | 39.56 44.0 601 | 23.37 38.9 
October...........] .865 | 38.96 45.0 41.9 917 | 42.19 46.0 594 | 24.05 40.5 
November........ .880 | 39.71 45.1 42.0 927 | 42.66 46.0 611 | 24.95 40.8 
December......... 801 | 41.11 | 46.1 | 41.7 |  .94@ | 44.35 | 47.1 638 | 26.72 | 41.9 
Annual average.| %.850 | $37.01 43.5 41.3 | 8.882 | $38.95 44.1 | $.600 | $23.71 | 39.5 


1This table revises and brings up to date figures published in “Wages, Hours and Empl i i 
The Conference Board Economic Record, March 28, 1940, Table 4, p. 125 on Table 5, p. 135 188 tn the, Untind Sestse, 1014-1088,” Table 1%, pe teri BEE 
Hourly earnings are not wage rates because they include overtime and incentive payments, 
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TABLE 3: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN THE FURNITURE INDUSTRY, 1939-1942, MALE BY SKILL’ 


Source: Tum Conrerence Boarp 
Unskilled Skilled and Semi-Skilled Unskilled Skilled and Semi-Skilled 
Avera, Average 
Year and Month Actua Actual Year and M re be 
ri onth 
Hourly | ‘Weekly [Hours per] Hourly | Weekly [Bours per Average | Average lrigurs per| Average | Average | pict, 
Earnings | Earnings Wee Earnings | Earnings Wise Earnings | Earnings Week ber Bard Handtics pee 
Earner Earner Earner Bares 
1939 January..... $.514 |$19.74 38.4 | $.693 |$25.85 37.3 1941 Janua: 53 
February....... .524 | 20.23 | 38.6 | .704| 27.46 | 39.0 eee TDs it 43.4 ye hey rae 
Marchi «s.. .523 | 20.08 | 38.3 | .711 | 27.52] 38.7 March......... 553 | 23.86 | 42.8| (756 | 31.82] 42.1 
Apna oe .526 | 19.09 | 36.3] .706 | 26.33 | 37.3 April .540 | 22.76 | 42.1] (756|$1.50| 41.7 
BOOALE 318 .540 | 18.58] 34.4] .709 | 25.95 | 36.6 May.cuicrs,. 2s .564 | 23.94] 42.5 | 7931 33.39] 42.1 
WUNGS CaS class .582 | 20.43 88.4 715 | 27.24 38.1 8 Lite brecyeaapeirers 3 .598 | 26.15 43.7 “815 34.69 42.5 
PULe ES ae beet .520 | 19.29 37.1 716 | 27.28 38.1 July. sto os .591 | 26.29 44.5 827 35.27 42.7 
August......... .588 | 21.84 40.6 708 | 27.61 39.0 August: ... es 5 .615 | 27.02 44.0 848 35.97 42.7 
September...... .547 | 22.97 42.0 706 | 28.24 40.0 September. ..... .605 | 26.81 44.3 .853 | 36.79 43.2 
October. ...... .547 | 23.08 42.2 707 | 28.63 40.5 October........ .619 | 26.76 43.2 .853 | 36.71 43.0 
November...... 543 | 21.72 40.0 698 | 27.15 38.9 November..... .624 | 26.61 42.6 .845 | 35.25 41 ; Ul 
December...... 559 | 22.86 40.9 .703 | 27.49 39.1 December...... .634 | 27.39 43.2 .855 | 36.55 42.8 
Annual average] $.534 |$20.82 | 38.9 | $.706 |$27.23 | 38.6 Annual average] $.586 |$25.35 | 43.2 | 8.808 1834.14 | 42.2 
1940 January........ $.552 |$22.20 40.3 | 8.708 |$27.20 38.4 1942 January........| $.645 |$28.37 44.0 | $.874 |$36.56 41.8 
February....... 550 | 22.35 40.6 710 | 27.52 38.7 February....... .663 | 29.42 44.4 .898 | 38.81 43.2 
March Srerecohanburtahs 557 | 22.12 39.7 .709 | 28.10 39.6 Mareh icctraventctee .660 | 28.37 43.0 .900 | 38.60 42.9 
April 561 | 21.69 38.7 709 | 26.40 Sis Aprile .679 | 30.29 44.6 .908 | 39.48 43.5 
May? geass aac .564 | 21.90 38.8 717 | 26.93 Byles Mayancnneanee .683 | 28.92 42.3 .894 | 38.09 42.6 
1 i a .556 | 21.64 38.9 fi Reread 4 38.8 June. .694 | 31.02 44.7 .898 | 37.31 41.6 
RDU ated volt .5386 | 19.82 37.0 716 | 27.69 38.7 Duly sant cout .754 | 35.02 46.4 .916 | 39.60 43.2 
August. .530 | 23.56 44.4 719 | 28.51 39.7 August. se... 003 -748 | 35.27 47.1 .915 | 40.92 44.7 
September...... .547 | 25.50 46 .6 733 | 29.50 40.3 September...... .766 | 33.88 44.2 .926 | 40.71 43.9 
Plhetoperwes<. 4. .685 | 23.22 43.4 732 | 30.23 41.3 October’; .. .729 | 32.41 44.5 952 | 44.09 46.3 
November..... Led | ee. OF 40.7 et keg A Ip 40.0 November...... .733 | 35.08 47.8 .966 | 44.10 45.7 
December... 554 | 24.31 | 43.8] .735 | 29.53] 40.2 December....... .758 | 35.64 | 47.1 | .979 | 46.07] 47.1 
Annual average| $.549 |$22.53 | 41.1 | $.719 [828.20 | 39.2 Annual average| $.709 |$31.97 | 45.0 | $.919 |$40.36 | 43.9 


we a EE A eh eg PS Ie A a AN Pa ht I el AI eI EN UO eee 

1This table revises and brings up to date figures published in “Wages, Hours and Employment in the United States, 1914-1936,” Table 17, pp. 104-107; and The Conference Board 

Economie Record, March 28, 1940, Table 4, p. 125, and Table 5, p. 135, 138. y. ee ‘ ie 
Hourly earnings are not wage rates because they include overtime and incentive payments. 


dollar earnings. The February, 1943, level was 11.6% 
higher than that a year previous, 27.7% greater than in 
January, 1941, and 49.7% more than in January, 1939. 


Employment in February, 1943, in the furniture in- 
dustry was 4.2% greater than in January, 1.3% above 
February, 1942, 51.9% higher than in January, 1939, 
and 94.1% greater than at the beginning of 1935. The 
index of total man hours, which shows the effect of 
longer working hours as well as expanded employment, 


has increased 11,2% since February, 1942, 28.7% since 
January, 1941, 92.6% since January, 1939, and 155.6% 
since January, 1935. 

Total payrolls disbursed in the furniture industry 
have advanced 347.7% since January, 1935, 173.2% 
since January, 1939, 69.9% since January, 1941, and 
21.1% in the year since February, 1942. 


E. B. Dunn 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Rationing from the War Worker’s Viewpoint 


A worker who has taken the place of his soldier son 
in a war plant has his own explanation of a cause for 
absenteeism. In a recent letter to THE CONFERENCE 


Boarp, he wrote: 


There is an increase in’ absence from the job due to 
physical let-down on the part of workers, and they are 
complaining of the shortage of their accustomed meat 
rations . . . We are interested to learn just how the 
OPA came to the conclusion that hard labor workmen 


can do their full week’s job on the same ration points 
allotted to the sedentary occupations where no great 
physical effort is expended. 
You may not have heard much about this as yet be- 
cause the average laboring man is trying not to be a “cry 
baby” about giving up things for victory. Instead he has 
been looking for underhanded ways of obtaining addi- 
tional meat ration . . . Some of the more fiery-minded 
workers feel that the quickest way to get relief is to call a 
strike for more ration points for heavy duty war workers. 


anne 
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Cost of Living, United States and 70 Cities, March 


HE COST OF LIVING of wage earners’ families in United States index, the cost of living in the seventy 


the United States during March, 1943, increased industrial cities surveyed monthly by THE CONFERENCE 
1.0% over the February level. Food prices rose 2.5%, Boarp showed larger increases between February and 
an amount not exceeded in any month since mid-May March than between January and February. These ad- 
of last year, when the General Maximum Price Regula- vances ranged from 0.1% in Portland, Oregon, to 21% 
tions went into effect. Only two other minor changes in New Orleans and Wausau, Wisconsin. Living costs in 
occurred in the main components of the budget: coal March, when compared with those of March, 1942, have 
costs rose 0.7%, and items of the sundry group, 0.1%. gone up in all cities for which such figures are available. 
Tue CoNFERENCE Boarp’s index of living costs ad- Revised indexes for Chattanooga, Duluth, Memphis, 


vanced in March to 102.8 (1923 =100), or 7.0% above Muskegon, Rochester, Spokane, Syracuse, and Youngs- 
that of a year ago, and 19.5% more than in January, town appear in this issue on pages 187-190. 
1941. The purchasing value of the 1923 dollar, which 
was 98.2 cents in February, fell to 97.3 cents in March. H. S. Hi 
As might be expected from the movement of the Division of Industrial Economies 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING, MARCH, 1943 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 Percentage Changes 
B tai 
Item Weta February, 1943 March, 1942 
March, 1943 February, 1943 to’ to 
March, 1943 March, 1943 
TE eg eee eee Bd 112.9 : $2.5 +15.8 
HOUSING. ne heptane 8 re trees > he eee 90.8 : ; 0 +0.1 
Clothing sfereaenre oh soar eons 88.6 ; : 0 +3.3 
Men’s. wetter een e eee een eens aes isinike : 0 +3.0 
Omer 8 FO Bia ers ae 0 +3.4 
Roeland ightiecsxcaacz. 5 once. +0.4 +2.4 
meee eae en +0.7 3.6 
Ds Cait 1k eS OO SDE OD OTTER. 0 Ok 
Gard x prstecpie ee gin ye visisend oipdlonaies } 0 +0.2 
Sundries:..Woedesse sates eae ccas oe +0.1 +3.2 
Weighted average of all items....... +1.0 +7.0 
——EEE OOOO ———_—_—__—X—_VvVIBbO———Sa=I=sS bBN_—_—_—_E——SE o———————————SS | b_ a ———, SSS ae 
Purchasing value of dollar.......... 0.9 6.5 


1Relative importance in post World War I family bu - Revi 
2Based on Toe Conrenence Boanp’s indexes of food — ait ae 
Based upon retail prices of 35 kilowatt-hours of electricity. 

‘Based upon retail prices of 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas, or 2,000 cubic feet of manufactured gas. 


COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 
Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Clothing Fuel and Light 


Men’s Women’s Electricity 


1942 March..............] 96.1 5 7| 85.8| 95.2| 76.4] 90.4] 92.8| 67.6| 9 
Apel ies cass ice] 9 80k 8 ‘o| saa] oes] 73.5| 90:1| 92:3] ere] o4:7| toag 108.0 
May.ctaeiberis. 97.3 a 1} 88.6] 98.0] 79.1] 90.5| 92.9| 67.6] 94.7] 104.2| 102.8 
Juries aetna een 97.3 5 0} 88.1] 97.8] 78.3] 90.4| 92.8| 67.6] 94.7] 104.1| ‘102.8 
Solve ts tien a ae 3 8| 88.0| 97.6] 78.4] 90.4] 92.8| 67.5| 94.8] 105.0] 102.9 
August... -...0005 98.1 1 8] 88.2] 97.7] 78.6] 90.4] 92.8] 67.5] 94.8] 105.0] 101.9 
September.......... 98.6 8 8] 88.4] 97.8] 78.9] 90.5] 92.9] 67.5| 94.8] 104.7] 101.4 
October i, Hifaxs alts 9007 A 8] 88.5} 97.9] 79.0] 90.5| 92.9] 67.5] 94.8] 105.4] 1003 
November.......... 100.3 5 8} 88.6] 98.1] 79.0] 90.5| 92.9] 67.5| 94.8] 106.2] 99.7 
December...........| 101.0 fe 8] 88.6] 98.1] 79.0] 90.6] 98.0] 67.5] 94.8] 106.4| 99.0 

1943 January............ 101.4 x 8| 88.6] 98.1] 79.0] 91.7| 94.7] 67.371 94.971 106.6| 98.6 
February........... 101.8 2 8| 88.6] 98.1] 79.0] 92.2] 95.4] 67.371 94.9r| 106.7| 98 
Maral Ascites ven: 102.8 9 8! 98.6! 98.1! 79.0! 92.6! 9611 67.3! 94.9\| 106.8] 97.3 


eee nnn 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES DURING 
FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1943 


Source: Tae Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbe' Pp 
. Jan., 1989 =100 ceca Jaa a0 100 pCiape, 
> ¢ 

Feb. 1948 | Mar. 1942 Feb. 1943 | Mar. 194 
Mar. 1943 | Feb. 1943 | Mar. 1942 to t Mar. 1948 | F; wiee4. een 
Mar. 1948 | Mar. 1943 = ie signs Mar 1948 Mar, 1948 

ei Akron Chattanooga 
n gle Beropran ae e.7 S90 6 lt Bied-, oh tas bed ave +4.6 | 417.7 
ieee By Eee ere em 0 78 | LHOUSING # 45.0 eitecn es 0 +0.3 
moa pe pee ey 0 ne Ac 1b Clothing src ya clea Ge 0 +3.6 
a or a crise whe eae +0.5 +1.7 | Fuel and light....... +11 +4.0 
: hea ‘urnishings..... 0 +0.7 | Housefurnishings.... : F : 0 +1.0 
MMOMIGN Se, +0.2 +3.7 | Sundries:........... ‘ ; é +0.2 +3.0 


———— q_—])|  xcxxcxcxCy qa" oo ee -|_ || eee > | Oe - 


+7.6 


Fi ore OP tet retin +m of] 42.1] 418.4 
fee a] O82 ee | 90.8 | 0. | Ge | Hotsing! «22. ..4.5. : of | Wee 
vesseeeesceee{ 198.7] 198.7] 120.5] 0 | +2.7| Clothing.. ered aes o | +8.2 

Sa gee Fuel and light....... 0.9 0 

oe as Housefurnishings. ... ‘ ; 0 +2.0 

A AE Oe Sundress: cits... : : : +0.1} +3.1 
cies : : é : Weighted Total....} 118.3 +0.8| +6.4 

Cincinnati 

fhe Hee. >. Lespiee. Ol] +2.9] 412.7 
ee Gee Ea -9 | Housing............ 0 | +0.2 
Meee sss eo alee 8, | 190. 6 Tks ol has S| Clothing... 3. -<.05 o | +5.2 

Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 103.6 +0.7 0.1 

Housefurnishings. .... : .6 | Housefurnishings....| 124.1 0 +2.7 

STG 19 SBR See EI ; i : “Y | Sundries:..< 5. sss... 110.1 +0.2 +3.3 

Weighted Total. .... Weighted Total....| 121.9 +1.2] 46.3 
———————————————————eeeeelO*O*“Oo SS a 
Birmingham Cleveland 

Food. Jeng iy RSE es ieee 149.6 143.9 Hood: 2525.45 2cs-aeisye 140.0 136.0 123.9 4+2.9 | 413.0 

Housing ~. See: ae 105.7 105.7 Housing! i2,..% 0 haeie 109.7 109.7 1G Wee 0 al bet} 

Ciothing.:<;, ...-:<+.- 124.7 | 124.7 Clothingye.se ssa e 126.9 | 126.9 | 121.6 0 +4.4 

Fuel and light........ 99.2 99.0 Fuel and light....... 102.5 | 102.4 | 102.4 +0.1 +0.1 

Housefurnishings. .... 117.8 | 117.8 Housefurnishings....} 118.2 | 118.2] 118.0 0 +0.2 

SUNOIICS foes ccisaatn nis 112.6 | 112.4 Sundries) se. - tach. 2 112.8 | 112.7] 107.5 +0.1 +4.9 

Weighted Total..... 123.1 | 121.4 Weighted Total....| 121.6 | 120.8| 114.9|] +1.0] +5.7 
Boston Dallas 

OO oars cbt oe ise ore 139.8 Ye |g ee Reis dotoreegaeeto tae 147.0 141.9 126.5 +3.6 | +16.2 

Housing: cece. => 5 103.6 =i |) Housing’ <=... ace: 105.6 | 105.6 | 102.1 0 +8.4 

Clothing ton un. -4- = - 125.1 etA Sale Clothing ve. s22 ees 122.8 | 122.8] 119.5 0 +2.8 

Fuel and light........ 120.9 +8.5 | Fuel and light....... 93.3 93.3 | 100.0 0 -6.7 

Housefurnishings. .... 122.5 40.2 | Housefurnishings....} 127.9 | 127.9] 124.8 0 +2.5 

Shit ye, eeeese Jom 111.4 207 era | Riittebyte-Beqecbeoo aes 112.6 112.3 108.4 +0.3 +3.9 

Weighted Total..... 122.6 +7.5 Weighted Total....} 121.5 +1.2 +6.7 
Bridgeport Dayton 

Likes Kelas nap eee 37 143.0 PETS oy [PER OOU. .faicccs cine ante 145.0 +8.2 | +16.3 

LOUSID ety re oso to ne 106.5 SOUS I POUsING be et aie es 105.1 0 -5.8 

Clothingeaen hoe aoe 124.9 B50) fP Clothing. cess eee 121.5 0 +1.1 

Fuel and light........ 115.9 +9.5 | Fuel and light....... 103.9 +0.1 41.5 

Housefurnishings..... 126.4 41.4 | Housefurnishings....} 127.5 0 

SUnUries fe guises 116.8 Spl Oe |seuiheteby os ekeomeao oor 109.6 +0.2 +2.7 

Weighted Total..... 124.4 +6.7 Weighted Total....| 121.6 4+1.2| +5.8 
Buffalo Denver 

MOOdsEt fie Gece ccteey 145.8 141.3 5 RS LPL OOC weriogic. piacteas 143.7 141.3 126.1 +1.7 | +14.0 

Flousing 5.4. -225 > = 114.7 | 114.7 8 7 |PEousingss cece ts een - 105.6 | 105.6 | 104.0 0 +1.5 

Clothing. cs s.t oem. 118.0] 118.0 6 AP Clathing: cosas: 121.6 | 121.6 | 116.6 0 +4.3 

Fuel and light........ 106.2 | 106.2 1 0 | Fuel and light....... 97.5 97.4 96 .4 +0.1 +1.1 

Housefurnishings. .... 12Gs tN eon). 3 3 | Housefurnishings....| 122.4 | 122.4] 120.2 0 +1.8 

SUNGTIOS 96 occ cre, aaieteinns 109.4 109.3 4 OMI SUNGTICS.t 6 ors.c wae 5:0 111.8 111.6 108.3 +0.2 +3.2 

Weighted Total..... 123.3 | 12158 6 6 | Weighted Total....| 121.1 | 120.3] 113.6 +0.7| +6.6 


Footnotes given on page 185 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES DURING. 
FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1943—Continued 
Source: Tur ConrerENCE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


pee 


Index Numbers 


Index Numbers Jan., 1939 =100 


Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 


hanges 
Feb. 1943 | Mar. 1942 


to to 
Mar, 1942 | Mar. 1943 


Feb. 1943 | Mar. 1942 
to to 
Mar. 1943 | Mar. 1943 


Cirr 


Mar. 1943] Feb, 1943 | Mar. 1942 Mar. 1943 | Feb. 1943 | Mar. 1942 


Des Moines Houston 


Foodcgy wera ate Ma 149.0 143.6 | 129.6) +3.8 |) +15.0] Bood............... 1 

Housing ot sce savas 105.3 105.8} 104.0] O | +1.8 | Housing............ ate +0.1 

Clothing 4. 4...00. 4 on 126.9 | 126.9 Clothing............ 124.2 +3.6 

Fuel and light........ 109.2 | 108.7 Fuel and light....... 90.2 0 

Housefurnishings..... 123.8 | 123.8 Housefurnishings....} 114.7 -0.3 

Sundress) eo iawda a: 113.0] 112.8 Sundries)77 3: 33a: 112.3 +4.0 
ee 1 .G 4 


C6Hebhckhenredoene) _A20,.0 | 28a | 2S 0S Hae Tah OF) FANN se oe i ea e's 818 ee 


SKC lO Siele ee ers 66 AVG UE Rep RUG Be Ree OF re al Fe ness © Ce aie © S10 ais 


0 
ag 
EE OF eee f 39. 1c Clothing?. on. veep ar 3 
0 
0 
0 


Fuel and light........ 113. Fuel and light....... 100. n.d 
Housefurnishings..... 133. Housefurnishings....| 124. n.a 
Sundries ss. 742. oe a. 113. +0.2 n.d 


Sundries. . .. 0.02%. 103. 


——— | | | | | |  - n— eee a eee 


tees 


Fuel and light. ey aa Or Fuel and light. es £2 : 
Housefurnishings. ... . 129. 129.7 | 126.5 Housefurnishings. ... +1.0 
Suridriess hve, ahaisocias up ee 112.1r} 109.0r Sundriéss oot ascs ve 5 +4.1 
atin : : : ; Weighted Total.... +5.9 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Ho0d deetteteay os.2 0 sinew Food. cct-aetmiarsos es +11.9 
Hoasing 2 sae ae.c cae Housings... . +50 ee 0 
Clotninig cages ost: Clothing. Jc... oe a +4.4 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... +1.7 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings.... +0.3 
Sundress 05 96.402 don Sundries; ..'..). «se oe +7.8 
ast ; ‘ L : Weighted Total....| 120.4 119.1 112.8 +1.1 +6.7 
. Lansing 
Food. a ee j ‘ ; ; 2 Rood. bin ws ee 164.0 159.1 188.6 +3.1] +18.3 
Houtitig.s eds sds : : 4 |) Housings oo... <d< oe en 98.0 98.0 98.0 0 0 
Clothing = 0... s- : : : ; Clothing... xsd 124.1 124.1 118.8 0 +4.5 
Fuel and light........ .8 | Fuel and light....... 105.4 | 104.5] 101.6 +0.9 +3.7 
Housefurnishings. .... : Housefurnishings....}| 129.5 | 129.5] 130.5 0 -0.8 
Sundries, > 25 1.00) ws 107. Sundries W.n5 0 ange 107.3 | 106.3] 1038.8 +0.9 +3.4 
Weighted Total....} 124.2 122.5 115.38 +1.4 +7.7 
Fuel and light. ae 
Housefurnishings..... 
Sundries § aees.g3.ca< on 


Housing rs nah «+> Geel il0G, 6 jin Q06, Ore 106.6 |) 10 |ok Ol NDEIQnan ie 0 ame 

Clothisigin: areas e-e : ; 0) PUGIONDIN GS cave printer 2 ai 

Fuel and light........ ; ; .1] Fuel and light....... +0.5 42. 

Housefurnishings. .... } .2 | Housefurnishings. ... 0 auf 

Sundress. a aan «av ste : ; : SUNGKICH:.. scone o/eees 40.2 42, 
Weighted Total ro a) alle | 

eo ee 


Footnotes giveo on page 185 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES DURING 
FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1943—Continued 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 


Index Numbe 
c Te "Chana est cant 
ITY pe . 
Feb. 1943 | Mar. 1942 City Feb. 1948 | Mar. 1942 
Mar. 1943 Feb. 1943 | Mar, 1942 Ma,” to Mar. 1948 | Feb. 1943 | Mar, 1942] to “to 
ar. 1943 | Mar. 1943 (Mar. 1943 | Mar. 1943 
, Lynn Muskegon 
onsis, Se Aer +4.5 | +16.7 Food. ah eee «abs Dw 161.5 158.9r 41.6 | 414.5 
Clothine i Te ntat s is age he 0 +1.2 Housing PCat Ae 115.2 115.2 0 -0.2 
on ye ros ata hs 0 +8.8 | Clothing............ 122.8) 122.7 +0.1 +5.9 
Hos oe ie sie aie ees +0.1 +4.7 | Fuel and light....... 111.7 110.7r +0.9 +0.9 
areiied +2 Ings. . 0 +0.6 | Housefurnishings....} 118.8] 118.8 0 0.5 
Se ke a ae Je +410) ) Sundrieswocss. 4.0 LlS. 0 ell OF, +0.2 +3.5 
aw Weighted Total... 127.9 | 127.0r +0.7 +6.3 
Newark 
Food.............04. Food. weet ss 137.8 | 131.9 44.5] +17.8 
Hee cee cee eees OUSIDE bis Me csc de esl LON ay | LO Ee 
iothing.§ Jt... 60.9 Clothing...i.......5. 120.3 | 120.3 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 104.8 | 104.7 
Housefurnishings. . ... Housefurnishings. . 129.3 | 129.8 
Sundries. ........... Sundries............ 105.0 | 104.9 
_8 Weighted Total 2.) 1018.0 [2010.0 ) 2208.7 J Sener peat” Total. . 118.0 115.9 
PNewuaver bel 1 | ok le | eee Haven 
Beta ae teste + sais She . : : Foods. + aeseecs aoe. |elos.8 135.7 
pee Sse. Be ‘ : ; : Housing. .).......2.| 9105.3 | 105.3 
ee Me bet xks Bs ‘ ; ; £8) | Clothing, . 05... dre (et 20. e201 
ares : : ; .O | Fuel and light....... 110.0} 110.0 
sachs : : .1 | Housefurnishings. . 124.4] 124.4 
€ 57 eee : : : L -2 | Sundries............| 108.0] 108.0 
Weighted Total..... 3 & 
Meadville, Pa. 
HGGd ace tee ci ees AGA 4S. L290 1.6: |< 414398 P Bood.. 2. a. 38. 02.0. Al 
OUEHISeE aes ss oh peelO.8 PIO. 8 10.8 | Oe ew ON | Housing? 2.5... sa 6 
Clothing............. Clothing. e..o .ee 2 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... : 2 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings. . 128. 128.3 
MUHGEIES Fok oles cae ee Sundries... Bas niui-4 « 103. 103.8 
Weighted Total..... : ; ; . : Weighted Total. . 124.4] 121.9 
Memphis New York 
God Sebo) diode cegs 2 Foodss. a4. dei... 148.1 ; : : 
be (ct) ut ae ae! ae Housing: . 26. 2c. 100.8 : ; 
Clothing. oc <...00-% Clothing, “3.9: em 113.9 5 : . 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 111.1 : . 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings. . 127.7 : : : 
Coe SS ee 41.4 | Sundries............ 106.7 : : 
seas Weighted Total....] 121.9 : ; ‘ ‘ 
I tether el baie bee 
Oakland 
Pe Pee cto + Rood? seh. seteee set faeeOO)S 
2 8 See ee Housing. 2. 7 dee aero no 
Clothing sa wc,.<6-%. Clothing: . a... ae ace: 123.5 : 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 84.9 0 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings. . 119.3 +3.3 
EBS OMe oc ss +4.8 | Sundries............ 104.0 oa 
sey Weighted Total 125.6 +8.0 
Omaha 
Rae eS ivie'= aise Foods. ah. aotek nc gc eel aS.3 145.3 128.5 +2.1 | +15.4 
Se ektin laiiaas with: 10 Housings ogee cn «4-06 100.6 100.2 0 +0.4 
ets aitece oi eshte Glothing. 49... coe | ee eOns 120.8 116.8 0 +3.4 
Fuel and Night... «saat Fuel and light....... 104.6 | 104.7] 102.6 0.1} +1.9 
Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings....} 130.7 | 130.7 | 129.0 0 +1.3 
Sundries: |. aes. - 3.) Sundries: chi gis...c00. 5% 114.4] 114.2] 110.3 +0.2  wattake 
Weighted Total..... 122.5 Weighted Total....| 122.8 | 121.4] 114.6] +0.7| +6.7 


Footnotes given on page 185 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES DURING 
FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1943—Continued 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Source: Tar CONFERENCE BoarpD 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Percentage 
Chang 


es 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Ciry Feh, 1943 | Mar. 1942 
Mar. 1943 | Feb. 1943 | Mar. 1942 to to 
Mar. 1943 | Mar. 1943 
Parkersburg, W. Va. Rochester 
Food) 2. (eke caee: 147.6 142.5 +3.6 | --LL.7 |) Food... 00.22... 2.5. 
Housing:.(i.700.0 seen 104.2 | 104.2 0 OW |, Housing ?i4-.¢ 14-c0e1 
Clothing: 426-3. . oe: 123.9 123.9 0 +7148" | Clothing: «42.22.04. ; 
Fuel and light........ 94.6 94.6 0 Fuel and light....... 112.2 
Housefurnishings. .... 124.6 | 124.6 0 Housefurnishings....} 136.1 
Sundries. : 22.5% ..c..<: DLS | Ls Sundries: ./, 203524 121.2 
Weighted Total..... 124.4] 122.6 Weighted Total....} 126.2 
Philadelphia 
Food ie ceese ee « ailer 147.5 143.6 49.7 | LAGE, P Foods, 25.4.2. et arte +21.5 
Housing ices << 102.9 | 102.9 0 =O2l) |) Housing: «oes +0.4 
Clothing.2.. 00:5 =a. 7: 122.4] 122.4 0 INO) (Clothing... 72 sss ace F tctes 
Fuel and light........ 107.0 | 107.0 0 +3.9 | Fuel and light....... +1.8 
Housefurnishings..... 120 |e. +0.1 +1.9 | Housefurnishings. ... +4.9 
undress sees he ease 119.2 | 112.0 +0.1 +3.5 PSuridries: 422% < oa-0 +4.1 
Weighted Total... 124.4] 123.0 1 146.9 +8.3 
Pittsburgh 
Foods. ot cee 3 aloes 146.5 141.0 +39, | =ELSGo | Boddienc.nee «laa +19.8 
Housing: =. of. ccs ss 105.7 105.7 0 “H072.) ELOUSING! «fs ss > = tert s —2.0 
Clothing 2 oo cimeit 124.6 124.6 0 2.6 | Clothing... .. 2-6 +2.4 
Fuel and light........ 110.0 | 110.0 0 +1.1 | Fuel and light....... 0 
Housefurnishings.....] 117.2} 117.2 0 0 | Housefurnishings.... +4.9 
Sundries... .:s:</< diss 113.0 | 112.9 +0.1 +816 | Sundries, .5.....2-2- 4+4.1 
Weighted Total..... 123.8 122.0 41.5 +6.8 : ; : : +8.0 
————————————————————————— eee SS 
Portland, Ore. 
R600 ne tcate sean « 148.0 147.5 132.0 $0.3 | ISS Pf Boods cose as eels 2 +15.2 
IOusIN 2 es se aes 110.0 110.0 110.4 0 =O74 P Housingi. .4.+< «Gen « .0 0.4 
Clothing ono cn. «ae 127.4 127.4 121.6 0 4,0 | Clothing. .J.- - > <r 9 +4.4 
Fuel and light........ 124.3 | 124.8] 107.0 0 +16.2 | Fuel and light....... 110.0 +1.6 
Housefurnishings..... 119.0 | 119.0} 114.2 0 +4.2 | Housefurnishings....} 118.0 +0.6 
Sandries:. 520% 2.5.4: 11S 22 11872) 05.7, 0 7. 1 |) Sundries.wcee.~ aes 109.5 +3.0 
Weighted Total..... 125.6 125.5 116.4 +0.1 +7.9 Weighted Total....} 123.0 : : +6.8 
Providence St. Paul 
Food. TIC Duin’ 140.7 187.8 121.8 “2.5. | -BIBGS t Boods, <\.0..cee'e oars a +15.0 
Housing............. 103.38 | 108.8 | 108.8 0 QW | Housing oo. sae 100.9 +0.2 
Clothing. wesc eee eeees Wer LUT 113.4 0 +2375) Clothing: . 92 ./...aee< 120.0 +3.4 
Fuel and light........ 114.0] 114.0] 105.3 0 +8.3 | Fuel and light....... 102.3 +1.8 
Housefurnishings. .... 125.8 | 125.8 | 124.9 0 +0.3 | Housefurnishings....| 125.6 +1.9 
Dunidtied’s ois. a ta 113.1 118.1 | 108.1 0 4.6 } Sundries. JAkG.5 G5. 115.0 +4.5 
Weighted Total..... 121.0 119.9 112.3 +0.9 +7.7 Weighted Total....| 120.7 +6.8 
Richmond San Francisco 
Food. = CR WE WTR CXR 146.6 143.7 128.5 +2..0"| -HL4sU0b Roodis tunes ames 163.9 160.7 131.5 +2.0 | +24.6 
Housing ry ae OI Oe 102.7 102.7 102.8 0 =Oel (Housings cece. ene. 98.3 98.3 97.6 0 +0.7 
Clothing... Te Pe 118.6 118.6 117.0 0 +1.4 | Clothing............ 120.7 120.7 114.9 0 +5.0 
Fuel and light........ 105.2} 103.9] 103.9 +1.3 +1.3 | Fuel and light....... 84.9 84.9 84.9 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 120557) F 120.5: | 1978 0 +0.6 | Housefurnishings....} 119.4] 119.4] 118.0 0 +1.2 
Sundries... ees ton 104.3 104.2 102.4 +0.1 +1.9 | Sundries............ 104.9 104.7 100.8 +0.2 +4.1 
Weighted Total..... 118.7 AW herd 112.5 +0.8 +5.5 Weighted Total....] 124.3 123.2 111.8 +0.9 |} +11.2 
Me 
Roanoke, Va. Seattle 
Hoodia. pee ss Gate 149.7 147.2 131.2 +1.7 | +14.1 | Food 156.2 152.0 132.8 
; ‘ SL | ROOG a <titetoes wiaex 56.2 2. 2. 2.8 : 
Housing ae ae Re 119.2 119.2 122.7 0 Ri0) |) ROUBINI. + te eee 114.3 114.3 | 118.5 i 0 bie 7 
Clothing...........+. 113.9 | 118.9) 119-1 0 HLGr fi Clothings 3m carecsroe LIST, | els 113.6 0 44.5 
Fuel and light........ 104.1] 102.5] 98.9] 41.6 | +5.3 | Fueland light....... 110.1 | 110.1, 109.2 0 40.8 
Housefurnishings 5 eres 121.9 121.9 122.0 0 —0.1 | Housefurnishings....| 119.8 119.8 | 120.0 0 0.2 
Ss] GIy ( Braccicdunee Our MIDS LLL Leos? +0.1 +123" | Sundries. 2. dhe eee « 108.8 | 108.7} 105.6 ern 43.0 
ee |__| |. ——€_ | je]  _) —_ : 
Weighted Total..... 124.2 123.3 118.0 +0.7 +5.3 Weighted Total....] 126.2 124.9 Wiel +1.0 +7.8 


Pinan naess 8 es 


Footnotes given on page 185 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALA 
- RIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES DURING 
FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1943—Continued 


Source: Tae Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939 =100 
Ind N ap —— Se 
Jan,, 1939 = 100 eed Jaen 1090100 rGimeet 
ITY 
Feb. 1948 | Mar. 1942 Cirr Feb. 1943 | Mar. 1942 
Mar. 1948 | Feb. 1943 | Mar. 1942|| __ to t a: a 
Wea 1043 | Mar. 1948 Maa egs Heb ets eee ied | Mie 1908 
aa Spokane / Wausau, Wis. 

bebe eee eee eeees 45.7 140.9r 4S. 4 MeL LS OM sROOd: 45.5 c estes © 153.1 145.9 129.0 4+4.9 | +18.7 

ara eer RYSN s Se wes 102.0 102.0 +0.8 | Housing............ 102.7 102.7 102.7 0 0 
Yai ei A TRusare Pils 121.6 121.6 fad odin fl LOUNITEG Aeenensiatenels ref + 125.0 125.0 117.2 0 +6.7 
Ho ar sate enone: 131.6 131.6r +0.8 | Fuel and light....... 101.4 101.4 102.1 0 -0.7 
S Lepcheing VY Papen 182.3 132.3 +2.7 | Housefurnishings....| 123.6 123.6 123.4 0 +0.2 
MUG PICS us: cena eels 111.8 Lr “3.8 | Sundries: .c2.-.e0 104.2 104.0 103.9 +0.2 +0.3 
Weighted Total.....| 124.5 | 128.07 Weighted Total...) 123.8] 121.3| 114.7|} +21] +7.9 
SOOO Seen _________ nee 

Syracuse Wilmington, Del. 

ass 2 Se 149.1] 145.47} 180.47) 42.5 33) | Food sence son eteonss 146.6 | 142.9] 128.8 4+2.6| +13.8 

Chthne OnE eae eas 116.2 116.2 112.1 0 EES 7. | ELOUBING Ss. gee eres ters 104.0 104.0 104.0 0 0 
i INQ... sees eee 126.3 126.3 122.5 0 ees aL | Clothing, .cptaeerstnnv- 124.9 124.9 121.8 0 +2.5 
a and light meet pauses 109.1 109.1 104.9 0 +4.0 ] Fuel and light....... 103.5 103.4 99.6 +0.1 +3.9 
ousefurnishings Rates 127.4 127.4r 123.37, 0 +3.3 | Housefurnishings....} 115.4 115.4 114.7 0 +0.6 
Suhidriesse. de. ek 113.4 | 113.2r 107.0r| +0.2 =3-6.0) | SUNGTIES ss eevee « 110.9 110.8 107.8 +0.1 +2.9 
Weighted Total... 125.8 | 124.7r| 116.97] +0.9| +7.6| Weighted Total....| 123.8 | 122.5] 116.2 || +1.1| +65 

Toledo 

Food. PME ax cae os 144.5 141.4r} 125.8 4+2.2 | +14.9 | Food............... ‘ 3 : +2.8 | +18.9 
Housing Ser iats & wo wi mye ian 109.3 109.1 104.4 +0.2 +4.7 ING e ered oes F , 2 0 -2.0 
Glothingivyae..2.500 122.8] 122.8] 119.1 0 43.1 | Clothing... 0... «2+: oh gs 
Fuel and light........ 106.5 | 106.1 | 104.6} 40.4 +1.8 | Fuel and light....... +0.1} +1.2 
Housefurnishings. .... 121.9} 121.9] 118.8 0 +2.6 | Housefurnishings. . : 0 +4.3 
Sunuriesss pss ee eke: 113.2 113.0 109.6 | +0.2 +-9.8 | Sundries... 05.50... ; P 3 +0.1 +2.1 
Weighted Total..... 123.0 121.9r} 114.7 +0.9 +7.2 Weighted Total.... +1.0 +7.3 


Revised n.a.Not available pPreliminary 
: gana light” is based upon retail prices of 35 kilowatt hours of electricity, 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas or 2,000 cubic feet of manufactured gas, and coal or other fuel 
or heating. 


COST OF LIVING IN 8 CITIES, FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1943 


Feb. 1943 | Mar. 1942 
to to 
Mar. 1943 | Mar. 1943 


Feb. 1943 | Mar. 1942 
to to 
Mar. 1943 | Mar. 1943 


Feb. 1943 | Mar. 1942 
to to 
Mar. 1943 | Mar. 1943 


Citr Citr Cirr 


Percentage Changes 


Anderson, Ind. Percentage Changes Green Bay, Wis. | Percentage Changes Lewistown, Pa. 


Rood # fetta sinn's 2 43.6 | +19.0] Food..............- +4.8 |} +12.3 | Food.............-- 4+1.7 | +14.5 
PL OUSIDE paid i Orns 0 BOs ptlousin gs cishapie cin --+' A hi asidaeclb wae 0 +3.7 
OT ere ae ee 0 cil baal KG Fed ast ee Ta Be Glothings aes: 0 +3.2 
Fuel and light........ +2.3 4+3.9 | Fuel and light....... Fuel and light....... 0 +3.2 
Housefurnishings..... 0 +2.6 | Housefurnishings.... .6 | Housefurnishings. ... 0 +3.5 
SUG rei ee ee ie +0.2 +2.9 itn Be aS ae ee : F ies errs eee er +0.1 +5.0 

Weighted Total....)| +1.4 +7.5 ighted Total..... , : +0.7 | +8.2 


Evansville, Ind. 

Cee eae, +17.8 Seti o eee 

Housinges: see. ees EO MP FIGUSING?. se ciee <6 ete Housing.........--- 

Clothingonsonts «s+ “626.1 Clothing.2.....00..- Glothing#seenceee : 
Fuel and light........ +3.0 | Fuel and light....... Fuel and light....... : 
Housefurnishings. .. . . +3.7 | Housefurnishings.... Housefurnishings. . 0.1 
Sundriesseetcee 2 - +3.6 fog soacde) 0822] 0-658! | Sundriesye.. 7). Seite’ +2.2 

Weighted Total.... +6.4 


Clothing) Wee... Clothing...........- 
Fuel sy light» ween Includes Lockport and Rockdale Fuel and light....... +3.8 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings. ... +3.2 
Sundriessaeenie s+ = ice Sundries...........> +3.7 
peer ee Be es a es 

Weighted Total.... +7.7 


Weighted Total.... 


Oooo 
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Revised Indexes of the Cost of Living—EKight Cities 


HIS ARTICLE is the fourth in a series on the re- 

sults of a revision of THE CONFERENCE Boarp’s 
indexes of living costs in seventy cities and in the 
United States. The eight revisions now presented raise 
the total number of cities for which the new series have 
been published to forty-two. Discussions accompany- 
ing these series so far have explained the general pur- 
poses of the revision and have given an outline of the 
steps taken in revising the food, and fuel and light com- 
ponents. This article is devoted to the “sundries” 
component. 

SUNDRIES 


The sundry group in the Board’s indexes of living 
costs contains all those items for which separate group 
indexes are not published. Taken together they con- 
stitute a major proportion of family expenditures, 
amounting to roughly 30%. Separate indexes for each 
major item or group of items within the index of sun- 
dries are computed and are weighted together, according 
to their importance, into the overall indexes for sundries. 

One of the most important changes made in the entire 
revision of the cost of living indexes took place in the 
sundry component, for which changes were made in the 
weights and in the items included. 

In most of the old indexes of sundries seven major 
groups of items were included: drugs and toilet articles, 
transportation, medical care, reading materials, motion 
picture theater admissions, organization dues, and 
smoking materials. The items in these groups were: 


Drugs 
irin Milk of magnesia 
Quinine (2 kinds) Antiseptic 
Bicarbonate of soda Liniment 
Castor oil Cold remedy ointment 
Castoria Todine 


Mineral oil (2 kinds) Witch hazel 


Toilet Articles 
Razor blades—double edge 


Cleansing cream 


Cold cream Razor blades—single edge 
Face powder Soap (2 kinds) 
Rouge Tooth paste 


Talcum powder Tooth powder 
Shaving cream (2 kinds) Mouth wash 
Sanitary napkins 


Smoking Materials 
Cigars (2 kinds) Pipe tobacco (3 kinds) Cigarettes (1 kind) 


Miscellaneous Sundry Items 


Transportation 
Carfare 
Busfare 


Motion Picture Theaters 


Orchestra seat 
Balcony seat 
Reading Material 
Magazines (50) 

Newspapers 


Medical and Dental Care 
Physician—oflice visit 
Physician—home day call 
Dentist—small filling 
Dentist—extraction 
Dentist—cleaning 


Organization Dues 


5 fraternal societies 


To obtain the overall index, these items were weighted 
together according to their relative importance. Weights 
were those originally used in the Board’s index of 
changes in the cost of living in the United States and 
were the same for all cities studied. 

In the revised indexes of sundries, new weights were 
developed which are based upon conditions considered 
to be representative for each city. The information 
was obtained from budget studies of the actual expendi- 
tures of families of wage earners and lower-salaried 
clerical workers in individual cities. Budget studies 
were not available, however, for all seventy cities cov- 
ered by the Board’s indexes and where such informa- 
tion was not available weights used for other cities were 
substituted. In making the substitution, factors most 
likely to influence the spending pattern for the sundries 
in the city in question were studied and an endeavor 
made to substitute the pattern of a city where a gener- 
ally similar set of factors seemed to be influential in 
determining the expenditure pattern. 

This revision in the weighting factors of sundries in- 
cluded not only a revision in the weights for each 
group of items but also a revision in the weights assigned 
to the individual items falling within the major groups. 


New Items 


The second change made in revising the “sundries” 
components involved the addition of new items in most 
of the cities. Although these items were included in 
“sundries” in the indexes for cities for which indexes 
have only recently been compiled, they had not been 
included in the indexes for the cities first surveyed. 

By far the most important single addition was the in- 
clusion of automobile purchase and upkeep in the trans- 
portation group of the index. The next important addi- 
tion was the personal care group, and the third impor- 
tant change was the addition of a group including clean- 
ing materials and household supplies. The items in these 
three groups include: 


Cleaning Materials and Household Supplies 


Yellow laundry soap Scouring powder 


White laundry soap Starch 
Soap flakes Toilet paper 
Granulated soap Matches 
Transportation 
Automobile 
New cars Licenses 
Tires and tubes Registration fees 
pee Special taxes 
i 


Personal Care 
Woman’s haircut Child’s haircut 
(Continued on page 191) 


Man’s haircut 


See 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS 
IN SELECTED CITIES, 1939-1943 


Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 


Index Numbers, January, 1939= 100 
ee 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Duluth, Minn. 


Weighted Fuel House- Weighted 1] House- 
Date Total, i wt ; 
An — Food | Housing | Clothing it, tae At vig Food { Housing | Clothing fon a Sundries 
Budgetary Weights..... 100.0| 29.8| 15.1| 9.6| 64| 6.2 .0|| 100.0| 31.7] 12.6| 9.0| 11.8] 6.3| 29.7 
1939 January......... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 0 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
February........ 99.2| 99.0] 99.7] 99.2] 100.2] 99.1 ‘1 || 100.0 | 100.2 | 100.0] 99.6] 100.0] 99.1| 100.0 
March........... 99.1| 98.7| 99.7] 98.9| 100.2] 98.6 ‘1{| 99.8| 99.8] 99.4] 99.6] 100.0] 99.1 | 100.0 
PEER dh « 99.0| 98.1] 99.7] 99.0| 100.2 | 1003 ‘1 || 100.0| 99.6] 99.4] 99.6] 100.0] 99.0] 100.9 
Relea. bd. 98.8| 97.7| 99.8] 99.0] 100.2 | 1003 ‘0 | 100.3 | 100.6] 99.4] 99.6] 100.0] 98.8 | 100.9 
cf oe ae 98.4| 96.4! 99.8! 99.0| 100.2] 1006 ‘3 | 99.7] 99.8] 99.4] 99.6] 97.8] 98.0] 100.9 
FRG ais eck. 98.5| 97.0] 99.8] 99.0] 98.3] 100.3 ‘|| 99.3| 99.0] 99.4] 99.2] 97.8] 97.0] 100.7 
August.......... 98.4| 96.8| 99.8] 99.2} 98.3] 100.1 ‘3 || 99.2] 98.2] 99.4] 99.3] 98.6] 97.3| 100.6 
September....... 99.3 | 102.2] 100.1| 99.2] 83.5| 99.5 ‘9 || 100.5 | 102.4| 99.6| 99.2| 98.9] 97.4] 100.5 
October.......... 99.8 | 102.5 | 100.1] 99.9| 85.7] 99.5 ‘7 | 101.1 | 102.4] 99.6! 99.4] 99.8| 98.3] 101.9 
November....... 99.2 | 100.0 | 100.1 | 100.6 | 87.1 | 100.81 99.5 || 100.9] 102.7] 99.6| 99.4] 99.8| 99.5 | 100.7 
December........ 98.8 | 98.8 | 100.2 | 100.6| 87.2] 100.8 ‘2 | 100.2 | 100.4] 100.0] 99.5] 99.8] 99.5] 100.7 
Annual Average..... 99.0| 98.9| 99.9| 99.5| 95.1] 100.0 -2\| 100.1| 100.4| 99.6| 99.5] 99.4] 98.6| 100.7 
1940 January......... 98.9| 99.3 | 100.2} 100.6} 87.2] 100.8] 99.1|| 100.0} 99.7] 100.0] 99.5} 99.8] 99.6 | 100.7 
February........ 99.4 | 100.7 | 100.2 | 100.1} 88.2] 101.4| 99.1 |] 100.3] 101.1| 100.0] 99.4] 99.8] 100.4] 100.2 
Marcle 222. . 98.5| 97.6| 100.2| 100.2/] 88.2] 101.3| 99.1|| 99.5| 98.0| 100.0| 99.5] 99.8] 101.8 | 100.2 
WCHL IGS 4 UEP. 97.4| 96.2 | 100.2| 100.1| 82.3] 101.3| 98.4|| 99.3] 97.4] 100.0] 99.3] 99.8] 101.8| 100.2 
ot eee 97.7| 97.3| 100.2] 99.6| 82.3] 100.9] 98.4|| 99.3| 98.4| 100.0] 98.9] 97.7] 101.8 | 100.2 
Te See 97.5| 96.9| 100.2] 99.3] 82.3] 100.7] 98.4|| 99.8| 100.1| 100.0] 98.6] 97.8] 101.5 | 100.2 
eS ee oe 98.0| 97.3| 100.2] 99.3] 82.3] 100.4] 99.3]| 99.3] 98.3| 100.0] 98.5] 97.9] 101.0| 100.5 
Adgadts) 45.08. 98.0! 97.7| 100.2] 99.3] 82.3] 99.5| 99.3] 98.9] 97.0| 100.0] 98.5] 98.3 | 100.2 | 100.5 
September....... 98.4| 98.4| 100.2] 993] 843] 99.6| 99.4] 99.4] 98.2] 100.0] 99.0] 98.6 | 100.6 | 100.8 
October.......... 93.7| 98.2]! 1002] 99.2| 86.3] 99.6| 100.0] 99.7] 98.4| 100.0] 99.2] 98.8 | 100.6 | 101.5 
November....... 98.1| 97.1| 100.2] 99.2] 86.3] 99.6| 99.2|| 100.0] 99.2| 100.0] 99.4] 98.8] 100.8 | 101.5 
December. . 4. 991! 99.7|1002| 99.2] 86.3| 99.6| 99.9 || 100.2| 99.8| 100.0] 99.3] 98.8] 100.8| 101.3 
Annual Average..... 98.3| 98.0| 100.2| 99.6| 84.9| 100.4| 99.1] 99.6] 98.8| 100.0] 99.1| 98.8 | 100.9 | 100.7 
1941 January......... 99. 4| 100.6 | 100.2 | 99.2] 86.3! 100.1| 99.9 || 100.5] 100.5 | 100.0] 99.1] 99.6 | 101.4 | 101.4 
February........ 99.5 | 101.2| 1002] 99.2| 863] 99.9| 99.9|| 100.3] 99.7] 100.0] 99.1] 99.6 | 101.4] 101.5 
March. . “| 98'5| 98.9] 100.2! 99.3! 86.3] 101.8] 98.5 | 100.6 | 100.3| 100.1] 99.2| 99.6] 102.3 | 101.5 
To 99 4| 102.6 | 1002) 99.4] 86.3] 101.8| 98.1 || 102.3] 105.7] 100.1] 99.3] 99.6] 102.3 | 101.5 
RMetwe i ALAL 100.5 | 104.21 1002| 99.6| 86.3 | 102.0| 99.7|| 103.3 | 107.5| 100.1| 99.7] 97.9| 104.2 | 103.2 
Sele A004 102 4|110111005| 99.6| 86.3] 102.6| 99.9 || 104.7| 111.7| 100.1] 99.7| 98.1] 105.9 | 103.2 
July... 104.11 114.5] 100.8! 99.7| 87.0| 102.7 | 100.7|| 104.9 | 111.4 | 100.1] 100.2] 99.5] 105.9 | 103.5 
emiates. 1.24, 104.4 | 114.6 | 101.0 | 100.8| 88.4 | 103.0 | 100.8 || 106.1 | 114.4 | 100.1 | 100.6 | 100.2 | 106.0 | 103.7 
September....... 105.9| 117.0] 101.9 | 103.2| 85.5 | 110.5 | 101.3 || 107.6 | 116.6 | 100.1 | 103.1 | 101.3 | 112.0 | 104.2 
October... 0.02: 108 3| 119.5 | 103.2 | 105.3| 87.4| 114.9| 104.0|| 109.2 | 117.6 | 100.1 | 106.0 | 101.7 | 117.1 | 106.6 
November....... 108.8 | 122.3 | 103.2 | 106.8| 87.4| 115.6 | 102.5|| 110.3 | 119.9 | 100.1] 108.5 | 101.3 | 119.6 | 106.9 
December........ 109 4 | 123-7 | 103.4 | 107.0| 87.4 | 118.2 | 102.6] 110.9] 120.8 | 100.1 | 109.7] 101.3 | 123.2 | 106.9 
Annual Average..... 103.4 | 110.8 | 101.3 | 101.6| 86.7 | 106.1 | 100.7 || 105.1 | 110.5 | 100.1 | 102.0 | 100.0 | 108.4 | 103.7 
Dix a 110.3 | 126.5 | 103.4 | 109.9| 87.4] 118.5 | 102.0] 112.0] 122.5 | 100.1] 114.8] 99.9 | 193.5 | 107.8 
oo lesen get 111.4 | 126.2 | 103.4 | 113.9| 87.4| 118.8 | 104.1 || 112.5 | 122.4 | 100.1 | 116.7] 99.9] 194.4 | 108.8 
March. . 112.8 | 128.6 | 103.4| 114.3| 87.4| 120.3 | 105.8 || 113.4 | 123.6 | 100.0 | 120.1] 99.9] 196.5 | 109.0 
Roe. 4004 113.7 | 130.0 | 103.6 | 117.4| 86.8| 122.1] 106.1 || 114.9 | 126.3 | 100.5 | 124.3] 99.9] 129.5] 109.1 
MGI... RCA 114.5 | 131.8 | 103.7 | 118.1| 86.8 | 121.7] 106.6 || 115.5 | 128.9 | 100.5 | 128.7| 98.3] 198.4] 109.6 
Fase Ais. ..6 8h 114.5 | 131.6 | 103.7 | 117.8| 87.4 | 121.5] 106.8 || 116.1 | 130.4 | 100.5 | 124.0] 98.7 | 128.3 | 109.8 
Falpsil. cca 115.2 | 133.8 | 103.7| 118.0] 87.4| 121.5 | 107.0|| 115.7 | 128.8] 100.5 | 123:9| 98.7 | 129.1 | 110.0 
August.......... 116 5 | 137.7 | 103.7 | 118.0] 87.4| 121.5 | 107.2 || 116.5 | 181.4 | 100.5 | 128.2] 98.9 | 129.1] 110.2 
September 116.6 | 137.9 | 103.7| 118.2] 87.4] 121.5 | 107.3 || 117.0 | 132.7 | 100.5 | 123.6 | 98.9 | 129.1 | 110.4 
eee ann 117.4 | 140.1 | 103.7| 118.2] 87.4] 191.5 | 107.8 || 117.9 | 134.5 | 100.6 | 124.2| 99.8 | 129.1 | 110.6 
November.......| 118.1 | 141.5 | 108.7 | 118.3] 87.4 | 121.5 | 108.5 || 118.5 | 185.8 | 100.1 | 124.2 | 99.8 | 129.6 | 111.4 
December........{ 119.0 | 144.8 | 103.7 | 118.3} 87.4 | 121.5 ‘7 | 119.4 | 198.4 | 100.1 | 194.6 | 100.0] 129.7 | 111.6 
Annual Average..... 115.0 | 134.2 | 103.6 | 116.7| 87.3 | 121.0 6 115.8 | 129.6 | 100.3 | 122.3| 99.4 | 128.0 | 109.9 
8 1 124.6 | 100.0 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS 
IN SELECTED CITIES, 1939-1943—Continued 


Source: THe ConFrERENCE BoarpD 
Index Numbers, January, 1939 = 100 


Muskegon, Mich. 


ey EEE 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Weighted Fuel House- Fuel House- 
Date Total, Food | Housing| Clothing] _and | furnish- | Sundries Food | Housing | Clothing] and _ | furnish- | Sundries 
All Items Light ings Light ings 
Budgetary Weights...... 100.0| e7.4| 16.8| 10.8| 71] 7.0| 81.9 27.6| 16.7| 11.6| 9.2| 6.8) 29.2 
1989 January......... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
ebruary..5-\.-) -1 | 100.2 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 n.d n.d n.d. n.d n.d n.d 
IMarch®. sha% ser 8 | 99.11 100.2 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 n.a n.d. n.d. n.a n.a n.a 
April 7 | 98.9] 100.2 | 99.7 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 n.d n.d n.d. n.a n.a na. 
May We cs tees 9 | 96.2| 100.2 | 99.7 | 100.0 | 99.6 | 100.0 n.a n.a n.d. n.d n.a n.a 
JUNE Be. es Wea te) 97.4 | 100.4 99.8 | 100.0 99.4 | 100.0 n.d n.a n.d. n.a n.a n.a 
Tals) Sk See 5 | 98.0| 100.0| 99.9 | 100.0] 99.6 | 100.2 na.| na.| na.| na.| na) na 
AU gUSUie cm srry ere .0 96.5 99.8 | 100.0 | 100.0 99.6 | 100.2 n.a n.a. n.d. n.a n.a n.a 
September....... 3 | 104.9 99.8 | 100.8 | 100.0 99.6 99.9 n.a n.a n.d. n.a. n.a n.a 
October! ss. cacet -1 | 103.0] 99.8 | 100.8 | 100.0 | 99.7 | 100.7 n.d. n.a n.d. n.a n.a. n.@. 
November....... 9 | 102.4] 99.6 | 100.8 | 100.0 | 100.7 | 100.5 n.d. n.a n.d. n.a n.a. n.a 
December........ 1] 99.8 | 100.2 | 100.4 | 100.0 | 100.7 | 100.1 n.d, n.a n.d. n.d, n.4. n.a 
Annual Average...... .0| 99.7| 100.0 | 100.2 | 100.0 | 99.9 | 100.1 na, n.a n.d. n.a n.a n.d 
1940 January......... .1] 101.0] 99.6 | 100.4 | 97.0 | 100.7 | 100.1 n.a na, n.d. n.a n.a n.a 
February. ....... ‘6 | 102.2 | 100.1 | 100.4 | 97.0 | 101.5 | 100.1 na.| na.| na.| na.| na] na. 
Marchi. «fi. ‘81 99.21 3001 | 100.5 | 97.0 | 101.4 | 100.1 106.6 | 103.7 | 101.1 | 99.2| 102.1] 100.5 
April O52 eee: ‘7 | 99.4| 101.1 | 99.9] 97.0| 101.5 | 99.3 104.9 | 103.7 | 100.2 | 99.2 | 102.0| 100.5 
Mav ic. WR. ‘2 | 101.0] 301.8 | 99.9 | 97.0 | 100.9] 99.3 105.0 | 103.7| 99.1| 99.2| 102.0| 100.5 
Fane tlar sth» ‘9 | 99.71 109.3 99.7| 97.0 | 100.8| 99.3 110.0 | 103.7| 98.7| 97.8] 101.6| 100.4 
Fuly.0t.. oe '1| 98.8] 109.9 | 99.7| 97.0 | 100.4 | 100.6 109.6 | 104.6| 97.4] 97.8| 102.1| 100.8 
August.......... "4 | 100.3 | 309.9 | 99.4} 97.0| 99.7 | 100.6 107.5 | 104.6 | 97.2| 97.6| 102.1] 100.7 
September....... "4 | 100.0| 102.9 | 99.3] 97.0| 99.7-| 100.7 108.3 | 104.6 | 97.4| 97.8| 102.1] 100.9 
October)... 6.28. 6 | 100.3 | 103.1 | 98.9 | 97.0| 99.6 | 101.3 110.7 | 106.4| 97.4] 97.8| 102.4] 101.6 
November. ...... ‘0 | 98.9| 103.1 | 98.9 | 97.0 | 99.7 | 100.5 112.0 | 106.4] 97.3 | 101.6 | 102.5| 101.7 
December. ....... '3 | 102.8 | 3031 | 98.9 | 97.0| 99.7 | 101.2 113.3 | 106.4| 97.1] 101.5 | 102.5| 101.6 
Annual Average .8 | 100.3) 101.9 | 99.7 | 97.0 | 100.5 | 100.3 n.a n.a n.d. n.a. n.a. n.a 
1941 January......... .0 | 101.3 | 103.1 | 99.5 | 97.0 | 100.8 | 101.2 112.1 | 106.4 | 97.2 
February........ -9 | 100.9 | 103.1 | 100.1 | 97.0 | 100.0 | 101.2 111.9 | 1064| 97.2 | 1016 101.7 | 101.6 
March........... '3 | 103.0 | 193.1 | 100.7 | 97.2 | 102.9] 99.8 114.8 | 106.4] 97.4 | 101.5 | 102.9 | 101.7 
Ape OB OM. .4| 107.2 | 103.1 | 101.4| 97.2 | 102.9] 99.4 115.5 | 106.4| 97.5 | 101.5 | 108.0 | 102.2 
May 201% LU, ‘0 | 109.7 | qo4.0 | 102.5 | 97.2 | 104.8 | 100.9 120.3 | 116.2| 98.1] 101.5 | 103.5] 102.4 
Fane Ne a. ‘6 | 114.5 | 104.0 | 103.0 | 97.2 | 104.8 | 101.6 123.2] 116.2] 98.1] 103.7 | 104.4] 102.5 
Tale ‘4 | 116.5 | 304.0 | 103.9 | 97.9 | 105.1 | 102.0 127.0] 116.2 | 98.2] 105.2 | 104.7] 102.7 
Angustet 28 ‘5 | 119.5 | 104.0 | 105.8 | 97.9 | 105.1 | 102.1 125.7 | 116.2| 99.8| 106.6 | 105.2 | 109. 
September....... 4 | 122.7 | 105.4 | 109.1 | 97.9 | 109.9 | 102.6 129.4 | 116.2 | 101.7 | 109.7 | 108.3 108.6 
October.......... 8 | 123.2] 105.7 | 111.0 | 100.1 | 112.6 | 104.8 181.7 | 116.2 | 103.9 | 109.7 | 111.8 | 1 ¥ 
November. ...... '8 | 125.4 | 106.5 | 113.1 | 100.1 | 120.1 | 103.2 183.8 | 116.2 | 105.4 | 109.7 | 112.9 106-7 
: Lec +s wa. ‘4 | 125.7] 107.4 | 115.4 | 100.1 | 121.4 | 103.3 184.8 | 116.2 | 106.2 | 109.7 | 114.0 108.8 
nnu verage ee Dae : ‘ 
g 4.1| 104.6 | 105.6 | 98.1 | 107.5 | 101.8 123.3 | 112.9 | 100.1 | 105.2| 106.3 | 108.4 
1942 January......... rn eB Oaek 
January... +. 5 | 180-1 | 107.4 120.3 | 100.1 | 126.3 | 103.8 || 117.9 | 187.8 | 115.4 | 111.1 | 110.2 | 115.0 | 106.8 
ry 108.0 | 12%.5 | 100.1 | 127.2 | 105.5 || 118.8 | 186.3 | 115.4 | 113.3 
cree See 8 | 110.2 | 115.2 | 108.0 
108.1 | 124.9 | 100.1 | 127.6 | 107.1 || 120.8 | 141.1 | 115.4 | 116.0 
Kel. AR. 4 | 185.2 od DEY eae pane 
p 21 109.2 | 128.1 | 100.1 | 128.0 | 107.8 |] 121.9 | 144.8 | 115.4 | 120.1 
May: 9ers.t Nets .8 | 135.9 ‘ 110.7 | 120.4 | 109.1 
109.2 | 198.3 | 100.1 | 127.8 | 107.9 || 191.4 | 142.8 | 115.4 | 190 
at ae ‘5 | 195.5 ‘© | 110.7 | 118.7 }/109.5 
‘6 | 109.2 | 128.0 | 100.1 | 197.4 | 104.2 | 121.9 | 148.9 | 115.2 | 190.4 | 110.7 | 118 
July.............| 119.4 | 189.2 | 109.4 | 198.1 | 100.1 | 127.4 | 106.9 |] 122.1 | 144.6 | 116.2 | 120.3 | 110.7 | 11 ices 
August.......... ‘1 | 141.8 | 109.4 | 128.0 | 100.1 | 127.5 | 107.0 || 121.8 | 142.9 | 115.2 | 120.4] 110.7] 1 a oti 
September....... ‘0 | 141.3 | 109.4 | 128.0 | 99.8 | 127.5 | 107.2 || 122.0 | 142.5 | 115.2 | 192.5 | 110.7 ie nines 
October.......... ‘9 | 144.2 | 109.4 | 127.9 | 99.9 | 127.5 | 107.4 |) 123.5 | 147.5 | 115.2 | 192.6 | 110.7 ee ieae 
November. ...... 1 | 144.3 | 109'4 | 128.0 | 99.9 | 127.5 | 108.0 |] 124.0 | 148.9 | 115.2 | 192.7 | 110.7 er Hee 
7 eenee 5 RAPA "s | 149:1 | goe-4'| 128-1 | 99.9 | 197.5 | 108-1 [98-2 | 158.0] 115,e | 120.7 | 11007 | ais.8 Le 
nnual Average 118.8 | 138. ' : 
g 3.3 | 109.0 | 196.7 | 100.0 | 119.1 | 106.7 || 121.7 | 148.7 | 115.8 | 119.4 | 110.6 | 118.3 | 109.6 
1943 January......... 122.7 | 149. 
6 | 109.4 | 198.0] 99.9 | 127.5 | 108.3 || 126.1 | 156.2 | 115.2 | 19.7 | 110.7] 118.8 | 111.7 


n.a.Not available 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS 
IN SELECTED CITIES, 1939-1943—Continued 


Source: Toe ConrerEence Boarp 


Index Numbers, January, 1939 =100 


Rochester, N. Y. Spokane, Wash. 
Weighted ‘ 
Date Total, Food | Housing | Clothing oy foal Sundries ieee Food Housing | Clothing he pe Sundries 
All Items Light ings All Items Light ings 

Budgetary Weights...... 100.0| 29.5| ¢¢.0| 9.9] 83] 4.8 100.0) 81.4) JL bl 8.4.) 30.8) sll aie 
1989 January......... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
February........ 99.7 99.5 99.7 99.8 | 100.0 99.8 99.9 99.9 | 100.0 99.8 | 100.0 99.7 | 100.0 
IMarchip...c. 2x oets.< 99.9 98.4 99.7 99.6 | 100.0 | 101.0 99.9 99.8 | 100.0 99.7 | 100.0 | 100.2 | 100.0 
Aprillge. <. os eer. 98.9 97.5 99.7 99.5 | 100.0 | 100.5 99.3 97.9 | 100.0 99.7 | 100.0 | 100.2 | 100.0 
May a 3. Soe. 98.9 98.2 99.5 99.3 99.2 | 100.2 99.8 99.5 | 100.0 99.2 | 100.0 | 102.1 99.9 
UNG rere 98.8 97.8 99.5 99.2 99.2 | 100.2 99.6 99.0 | 100.0 99.2 99.8 | 102.1 99.9 
tl vaeen, © Sees 98.9 98.0 99.5 99.4 99.0 | 100.0 99.2 98.0 | 100.0 99.2 99.8 | 102.1 99.5 
August: ©.)..3. 9... 99.4 96.5 99.5 99.7 99.0 99.1 99.1 97.5 | 100.0 99.2 99.8 | 102.1 99.6 
September....... 101.3 | 102.6 99.8 | 100.1 99.0 99.3 101.5 | 105.3 | 100.0 99.2 98.9 | 102.1 99.8 
October’... -5. 223. 101.4 | 101.9 99.6 | 101.2 99r7 |) 10lq1 101.0 | 103.1 | 100.0 99.8 99.3 | 102.1 | 100.1 
November....... 101.7 | 100.8 99.4 | 101.4 | 103.8 | 101.7 101.1 | 103.5 99.9 | 100.0 99.7 | 102.1 99.9 
December........ 101.6 | 100.4 99.3 | 101.4 | 103.8 | 101.7 99.8 99.7 99.6 | 100.0 99.7 | 102.1 99.8 
Annual Average...... 100.0 99.3 99.6 | 100.1 | 100.2 | 100.4 100.0 | 100.3 | 100.0 99.6 99.8 | 101.4 99.9 
1940 January......... 102.0 | 100.9 99.8 | 102.3 | 104.3 | 102.4 100.5 | 101.5 99.6 | 100.1 99.7 | 102.6 | 100.1 
February. ....... 102.8 | 102.5 | 100.0 | 102.1 | 107.0 | 104.2 100.9 | 103.1 99.6 98.9 99.7 | 103.0 | 100.1 
Marchoar. acaae 102.5 | 101.7 | 100.1 | 102.1 | 107.0 | 104.2 100.6 | 101.9 99.6 99.1 99.7 | 103.2 | 100.1 
Apri iat 2 8; 103.0 | 103.2 | 100.4 | 101.9 | 107.0 | 104.1 100.6 | 102.1 99.6 98.9 99.7 | 103.3 | 100.1 
May: Gone aac 103.5 | 104.9 | 100.4 | 102.0 | 106.1 | 103.8 100.9 | 103.0 99.6 98.6 99.7 | 102.9 | 100.1 
RUNG. Stee or ora. cree 103.7 | 106.3 | 100.7 | 101.7 | 106.1 | 104.9 100.5 | 102.9 99.6 98.4 99.7 | 102.7 99.3 
Salyer 2 Soe 103.4 | 104.7 | 100.8 | 101.9 | 106.0 | 104.4 101.3 | 103.9 99.6 98.5 99.7 | 103.1 | 100.7 
Angust)§ 4. 3,385. 103.0 | 103.3 | 100.9 | 101.8 | 106.0 | 104.1 101.0 | 102.9 99.6 98.6 99.7 | 102.1 | 100.7 
September....... 102.5 | 104.1 | 101.3 | 101.8 | 106.3 | 104.5 100.8 | 102.0 99.6 98.7 99.7 | 102.5 | 100.8 
Mctobers..... a: 2a0. 102.7 | 102.0 | 101.3 | 101.2 | 104.5 | 104.1 100.8 | 101.2 99.6 98.5 | 100.9 | 103.0 | 101.3 
November. ...... 103.2 | 102.8 | 101.6 | 101.3 | 106.7 | 104.3 100.8 | 101.0 99.6 98.6 | 100.9 | 103.1 | 101.3 
December........ 103.7 | 104.7 | 101.5 | 101.1 | 107.1 | 104.3 101.3 | 100.3 99.6 98.6 | 108.2 | 103.1 | 101.2 
Annual Average...... 103.0 | 103.4 | 100.7 | 101.8 | 106.2 | 104.1 100.8 | 102.2 99.6 98.8 | 100.6 | 102.9 | 100.5 
1941 January......... 103.7 | 104.5 | 101.5 | 101.3 | 107.1 | 105.2 101.6 | 101.3 99.6 97.9 | 108.2 | 103.2 | 101.2 
Pebryuary ccs 103.8 | 104.4 | 101.5 | 101.2 | 107.1 | 105.1 100.7 | 100.0 99.6 97.9 | 104.4 | 103.0 | 101.3 
Earhart. os 0 tet 104.0 | 104.7 | 101.5 | 101.4 | 107.1 | 106.6 101.1 | 100.9 99.6 98.1 | 104.4 | 103.4 | 101.2 
(April Wot ane 105.1 | 107.8 | 101.5 | 101.6 | 107.1 | 106.7 101.9 | 103.7 99.6 98.3 | 104.4 | 103.5 | 101.2 
ee en a 106.1 | 110.5 | 101.5 | 101.8 | 106.9 | 107.4 103.4 | 108.0 99.6 98.4 | 104.4 | 103.7 | 101.7 
une Bes ok 107.5 | 113.4 | 102.4 | 101.8 | 106.9 | 108.5 104.2 | 109.8 99.6 98.5 | 104.4 | 104.6 | 102.3 
Jul ye Pee, 2e-de tae. 108.7 | 116.9 | 102.4 | 102.1 | 108.9 | 108.6 104.6 | 110.9 99.6 98.9 | 104.4 | 104.6 | 102.4 
AUPUSCIS £12 sis.clels 109.1 | 117.5 | 102.7 | 102.7 | 109.8 | 108.8 106.2 | 113.2 99.6 99.1 | 111.7 | 105.2 | 102.5 
September....... 110.6 | 118.2 | 103.0 | 107.9 | 109.8 | 118.9 109.4 | 117.2] 99.6 | 104.1 | 122.6 | 111.8 | 102.9 
October.......... 112.2 | 118.7 | 193.7 | 110.2 | 111.5 | 125.0 111.1] 117.4 | 99.9 | 107.4 | 196.4 | 115.5 | 105.2 
November. ...... 112.9 | 119.9 | 103.7 | 112.3 | 111.5 | 125.6 112.0 | 118.7 99.9 | 109.2 | 126.4 | 122.6 | 105.5 
December........ 113.2 | 120.3 | 103.8 | 113.1 | 112.0 | 127.4 111.9 | 118.0] 99.9 | 109.9 | 126.4 | 124.7 | 105.5 
Annual Average. ..... 108.1 | 113.1 | 102.4 | 104.8 | 108.8 | 112.8 105.7 | 109.9| 99.7 | 101.5 | 112.8 | 108.8 | 102.7 
123.4 | 103.8 | 116.3 | 111.3 | 131.7 114.3 | 122.3 99.9 | 114.1 | 180.6 | 125.0 | 106.3 
Pi Fetes. ets 5 | 128-2 | 103.8 | 119.4 | 111.3 | 131.8 114.4 | 121.5 | 100.3 | 114.3 | 130.6 | 126.2 |.107.0 
March..... 116.9 | 125.9 | 103.8 | 123.9 | 111.3 | 134.7 115.4 | 123.3 | 101.7 | 115.0 | 130.6 | 128.8 | 107.2 
Agel sel.) Ste 118.1 | 127.9 | 103.9 | 128.1 | 110.5 | 135.7 116.4 | 124.4 | 102.2 | 119.9 | 130.6 182.3 107.5 
Muy. 96h. . S 2 119.4 | 180.1 | 103.9 | 128.5 | 111.2 | 185.4 117.0 | 125.5 | 102.2 | 121.8 | 130.4 2 108.0 
PUUTIC sy Bota> fos tere 120.2 | 183.2 | 103.9 | 126.7 | 111.2 | 135.1 117:7 | 127.3.) 102.2 | 191.4 130.7 ah ae 
July.............| 120.9 | 183.0 | 108.9 | 127.0 | 111.2 | 185.1 117.5 | 126.3 | 102.2 | 121.4 190.7 182.8 108.5 
Augustes’ a. 121.2 | 183.6 | 103.9 | 127.2 | 111.2 | 135.2 119.0 | 130.9 | 102.2 121.5 180.7 | 182.3 | 108.6 
September....... 120.8 | 134.2 | 103.9 | 127.6 | 111.2 | 135.2 119.6 | 132.8 | 102.2 i 5 180.7 | 182.8 | 108.7 
October.......... 121.7 | 185.7 | 103.9 | 127.7 | 111.2 | 135.8 120.4 | 188.6 | 102.2 | 121.5 | 180.7 | 182.8 | 110.5 
November....... 122.6 | 137.6 | 103.9 | 127.9 | 111.2 | 135.9 121.4 | 186.5 | 102.0 | 121.5 Ta es oe 

December....... | 123.3 | 140.0 | 103.9 | 128.1 | 111.2 136.1 122.6 | 140.3 | 102.0 | 121.6 ; ; ‘ 
Annual Average...... 119.6 | 131.5 | 103.9 | 125.7 | 111.2 | 134.8 118.0 | 128.7 | 101.8 | 119.6 | 180.6 | 130.8 | 108.5 
gs | 103.9 | 127.8 | 112.2 | 136.1 123.0 | 141.2 | 102.0 | 121.6 | 131.4 | 132.3 | 111.0 


1943 January......... 124.3 | 142. 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS 
IN SELECTED CITIES, 1939 -1943—Continued 


Source: THE CONFERENCE BOARD 
Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Syracuse, N. Y. Youngstown, Ohio 
de eee 
Weighted ‘u 
Date Total, Food | Housing | Clothing 
All Items 
Budgetary Weights...... 100.0} 28.8 | 19.6 | 10.0 
1989 January......... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 : ’ 
February. .<)....). n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. ; : E F 
Marcio. a. cece n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. 95.6 | 100.2 99.8 | 100.0 | 100.0 98.8 
Aprils te <j. Sta ates n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 96.5 | 101.9 | 101.3 | 100.0 | 100.0] 98.8 
IW» alo Gracesonyr n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. 97.5 | 101.9 | 101.3 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 98.8 
GUNG. he as Nett: n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.a. 97.6 | 101.9 | 101.8 99.5 | 100.1 99.1 
Duly. eee cies cts = n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 98.0 | 101.9 | 101.8} 96.5 | 99.9} 99.0 
AUGUSEA «5.262 « n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 97.4] 101.9| 101.8} 96.5| 99.9] 99.0 
September....... n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d, 102.2 | 101.9 | 101.5 | 99.1} 99.8] 99.0 
October s-3..5..: n.a. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 101.4 | 101.9 | 101.5 | 102.2 | 100.4 99.3 
November....... n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 100.4 | 101.9 | 102.0 |} 101.9 | 100.6 99.6 
December........ n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. 98.2 | 103.6 | 102.0 | 101.9 | 100.8 99.9 
Annual Average...... n.a n.a n.a n.a na na 98.4 | 101.6 | 101.1} 99.8 | 100.1} 99.2 
1940 January......... n.d, n.@. n.d na n.a n.a 98.9 | 108.6 | 102.3 | 101.9 | 100.8} 99.3 
February. ....... n.d. n.a n.d n.a n.a na 101.4 | 104.4 | 102.1 | 101.9 | 101.0 | 99.0 
March........+.. 100.5 | 98.7} 99.3] 100.1] 97.8 | 100.0 98.7 | 104.4 | 102.3 | 101.9 | 101.0] 99.0 
Apel Ol .| cA. 100.7 | 100.1 | 99.3] 98.8| 95.9 | 101.8 99.7 | 104.4 | 102.2 | 101.9 | 101.0| 99.0 
May.8. £28. 100.8 | 102.1 | 99.3] 99.1] 95.9] 101.4 101.9 | 104.8 | 102.2| 95.8] 101.4] 99.0 
Jane. W1.c.ak. 100.6 | 101.5 | 99.3] 98.6] 96.1 | 101.2 103.2 | 104.8 | 102.2] 95.8] 101.7] 99.0 
Fly. 40.1.0: 100.9 | 101.8} 99.8| 99.4] 97.1 | 100.2 102.5 | 104.8 | 102.1] 95.8] 101.7 | 100.2 
August.......... 101.0 | 101.0 | 99.3] 99.1| 98.4 | 100.2 100.4 | 104.8 | 102.1 | 97.9] 101.3 | 100.2 
September....... 100.6 | 101.7 | 99.5 | 99.2| 98.6 | 100.1 102.1 | 105.5 | 102.1 | 97.9 | 100.8 | 100.3 
October.......... 100.4] 100.7 | 99.0] 98.8] 100.0 | 100.1 101.7 | 106.1 | 101.9 | 99.9 | 100.7 | 100.7 
November....... 100.0! 99.4} 99.0] 98.1 | 100.0 | 100.0 101.4 | 106.9 | 102.2 | 100.8 | 100.8 | 100.7 
December........ 100.6 | 102.4 | 99.0] 98.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 102.9 | 106.9 | 102.2 | 100.8 | 100.7 | 100.7 
Annual Average...... n.a n.a n.a n.a n.a n.@. 101.2 | 105.1 | 102.2) 99.8 | 101.1 | 99.8 
1941 January......... 100.9 | 103.3 | 99.0 98.0] 100.0 | 100.0 102.0 | 107.2 | 102.4 | 100.8 | 100. 
February........ 100.7 | 102.9 | 98.7] 98.0] 100.0] 99.9 102.7 | 107.4 | 102.4 | 100.3 sit io 
Mardioi.,4.0 101.4 | 104.7 | 99.3] 98.2 | 100.0 | 101.2 102.3 | 107.4 | 102.4 | 100.8 | 101.4 | 100.7 
Bell Ser. he 102.5 | 107.8 | 100.2] 98.3] 99.6] 101.3 107.1 | 107.4 | 102.6 | 100.8 | 101.4 | 100.7 
May. 02, ..520) 103.9 | 112.5 | 100.2] 98.5] 99.5 | 102.4 109.5 | 107.4 | 103.1 | 100.8 | 102.8 | 101.0 
Fond, Mik, 1 8 A8t 104.9 | 115.7] 100.2 | 98.5] 99.7 | 102.7 114.4 | 107.8 | 108.1 | 100.3 | 103.2 | 101.8 
July.............} 106.0 | 118.6 | 100.2 | 98.5 | 101.5 | 103.0 116.4 | 107.8 | 108.3 | 105.9 | 103.2 | 101.8 
August.......... 107.6 | 121.4 | 102.7 | 100.5 | 102.4 | 104.4 118.1 | 107.8 | 104.6 | 104.2 | 108.2 | 102.0 
September....... 109.9 | 121.6 | 106.8 | 108.3 | 103.1 | 112.9 119.8 | 107.8 | 108.6 | 105.4 | 109.1 | 102.3 
October.......... 111.8 | 122.8 | 107.3 | 112.1 | 104.9 | 117.9 121.0 | 108.6 | 112.7 | 105.4] 118.1 | 104.7 
November....... 112.6 | 128.5 | 107.7 | 113.8 | 104.9 | 118.5 122.4 | 108.6 | 118.7 | 105.4 | 116.6 | 104.8 
December........ 113.5 | 126.0 | 108.1 | 113.9 | 104.9 | 121.1 124.5 | 108.6 | 114.1 | 105.4 | 117.9 | 104.8 
Annual Average...... 106.8 | 115.0 | 102.6 | 103.1 | 101.7 | 107.1 113.4 | 107.8 | 106.1 | 102.8 | 106.1 | 102.2 
1942 January......... 115.0 | 128.9 | 109.1 | 118.8 | 104.9 | 121.1 128.2 | 108.6 
February........ 115.6 | 129.1 | 109.1 | 119.8 | 104.9 | 122.8 128.9 | 108.6 120.1 108 4 12211 108.8 
March. . 116.9 | 180.4 | 112.1 | 122.5 | 104.9 | 193.8 180.1 | 107.5 | 121.4} 105.4 | 196.4 | 106.9 
Rael eer. 8 ies 118.2 | 132.8 | 114.0 | 124.8 | 104.6 | 126.0 188.1 | 107.0 | 124.2 | 105.7 | 184.6 | 107.1 
Maw, 80,5823 119.4 | 194.0 | 114.5 | 195.4 | 107.7 | 195.1 188.4 | 107.0 | 124.5 | 105.7 | 134.3 | 107.3 
oe en 120.3 | 136.9 | 114.5 | 125.0 | 107.7 | 195.2 136.4 | 105.9 | 198.5 | 105.7 | 182.8 | 107.5 
July... 121.0 | 137.7 | 114.5 | 124.9 | 107.8 | 125.2 185.9 | 105.9 | 198.9 | 105.7 | 132.8 | 107.7 
August.......... 121.2 | 17.2 | 114.7 | 195.8 | 107.8 | 196.7 186.1 | 105.8 | 125.0 | 105.2 | 131.8 | 107.8 
September....... 121.6 | 137.6 | 116.2 | 125.8 | 107.8 | 127.7 135.7 | 105.2 | 125.6 | 105.2 | 181.8 | 107.9 
Octdbar:|..<1.08 122.6 | 139.6 | 116.2 | 126.2 | 108.1 | 128.1 139.7 | 105.2 | 125.6 | 105.2 | 181.8 | 107.8 
November....... 123.2 | 141.0 | 116.2 | 126.1 | 108.1 | 198.1 141.8 | 105.2 | 126.0 | 105.2 | 131.8 | 108.7 
December........ 123.9 | 143.4 | 116.2 | 126.3 | 108.1 | 197.4 145.2 | 105.4 | 125.6 | 105.2 | 131.8 | 108.8 
Annual Average...... 119.9 | 185.7 | 118.9 | 124.2 | 106.9 | 126.6 135.3 | 106.4 | 198.6 | 105.4 | 180.1 | 107.6 
1943 January......... 124.2 | 143.7 | 116.2 | 196.3 | 109.1 | 127.4 148.7 | 105.4 | 125.6 | 106.0 | 181.8 | 108.9 


n.a.Not available 
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(Continued from page 186) 
General Procedure 


In addition to these major changes, general steps ap- 
plicable to all the indexes were taken in the revision. 
Data which were originally received too late for inclu- 
sion in the regular monthly figures have been incorpor- 
ated. Any misinterpretations of data which had been 
included in the reports but which did not become ap- 
parent until after the data had been used and which did 
not lend themselves to solution except when studied in 
retrospect, were reconciled. 

In most cases, price data were available to permit the 
inclusion of the new groups from January, 1939, to date. 
These prices were obtained both from ConFrERENCE 
Boarp records and from outside sources. In a few in- 
stances, it was not possible to get back data for all items, 
particularly of cleaning materials and household 
supplies. 

HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES 

Information on prices of cleaning materials and house- 
hold supplies was first collected on a monthly basis 
about the middle of 1940. At that time, however, there 
was very little satisfactory information available for 
establishing the quantity weights necessary to include 
this group of items in the overall sundries picture. This 
information gradually became available at a later date 
and cleaning materials and household supplies were in- 
cluded in the indexes for all cities as soon as possible. 
In only a few cities was it possible to carry these indexes 
back to the base period of January, 1939. In all cases 
where this could not be done, it was assumed that prices 
of cleaning materials and household supplies moved the 
same as prices of all other sundry items up to the time 
when these new items could be included. 


DRUGS AND TOILET ARTICLES 

In revising the index for drugs and toilet articles, the 
group was split into two separate parts and separate in- 
dexes were computed for drugs and for toilet articles. 
No attempt was made to obtain separate indexes back 
to January, 1939. Instead, it was assumed that each 
group had moved the same as the sum of the two groups 
during the period prior to when they were split. Revi- 
sion of the internal weighting factors was the most im- 
portant change made in these two groups. 


SMOKING MATERIALS 

The tobacco index, like that of drugs and toilet ar- 
ticles, has been computed since the inauguration of the 
indexes of living costs by cities in 1939. Although the 
list of items priced has been shortened somewhat since 
that time, the only major change made in the course of 
the revision was in the weights used in combining the 
items priced to obtain the overall tobacco index. 


TRANSPORTATION 

The original transportation indexes in a majority of 
cities included changes only in carfare and busfare rates. 
In the revision, automobile purchase and upkeep— 
which includes new car purchase, tires and tubes, gaso- 
line, oil, licenses, registration fees and special taxes— 
were added to the transportation group. Information 
was available which made it possible to obtain indexes of 
changes in the cost of these new items from the inception 
of the indexes to date. Automobile purchase and upkeep 
expenditures were generally found to be considerably 
larger than those for. carfare and busfare. Moreover, 
changes have taken place since 1939 in the costs of new 
automobiles, gasoline, tires and tubes, licenses and 
taxes that have been considerably greater on the average 
than those that have taken place in the cost of carfare 
and busfare. Thus, the addition of these items has had a 
more noticeable effect upon the entire index than any 
other single step taken in the course of the revision. 


OTHER GROUPS 

No change was made in the method of obtaining an 
index of motion picture theater admissions. The impor- 
tance of motion picture theater admissions in the com- 
posite index was greatly lessened, of course, by the 
inclusion of the new items. 

The revision had practically no effect upon the in- 
ternal or external weighting of the items included in this 
group. The methods used have not changed, and while 
the relative importance of this group in the total sun- 
dries index increased slightly, it did not have any impor- 
tant influence on the changes in the total index. 

The inclusion of personal care in the indexes for a 
majority of cities represented the addition of a new 
group. THE CONFERENCE Boarp had been collecting 
information on changes in prices of haircuts for many 
years and, as soon as information became available as to 
the relative importance of personal care in the sundries 
component, it was possible to weight together the price 
changes already obtained to arrive at a personal care 
index. This index, in turn, was given its proper impor- 
tance in the total sundries index. As this item receives a 
relatively low weight, its addition had little influence on 
the overall sundries index. 

The importance of reading material and organization 
dues in the sundries total was reduced by the addition 
of new groups. The only change in their internal com- 
position occurred in the case of reading material where 
considerable data on newspaper prices, not previously 
used, were incorporated. 

Rosert A. SAYRE 
Assisted by 
G. CLarK THomPson 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


VAILABLE information on strikes occurring dur- 
fa ing February would seem to indicate that they 
were relatively few in number. The regular tabulation 
of strikes prepared by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has not yet been compiled for Febru- 
ary. Since the table below, which has been prepared 
from press reports, cannot be considered as complete, 
any indication of month-to-month change is at best 
approximate. 

Of the increased number of strikes reported for March, 
a majority involved workers in war plants. Although it 
is impossible to give details here of all these strikes, 
five are worthy of separate mention. 

The strike reported to involve the largest number of 
workers occurred at the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Divi- 
sion of the Ford Motor Company in Detroit on March 
16. Although the strike lasted only five hours, 6,500 
workers took part with a resultant loss of more than 
30,000 man hours from the production of vitally needed 
airplane engines. The strike was the outgrowth of a 


fight between fourteen shop committeemen and a plant 
protection guard earlier in the month. 

At the same time another important strike at the Ford 
River Rouge plant involved 1,800 men in the aluminum 
foundry. It was reported that half the force walked out 
on the night shift because a committeeman, who pro- 
tested a new type of operation, was discharged. 

At the Alameda, California, shipyard of the General 
Engineering and Dry Dock Company, work on Navy 
construction was seriously delayed when the entire 
day shift of machinists, numbering 169, walked out on 
March 2. Vice Admiral John W. Greenslade, com- 
mander of the western sea frontier, said the strike was 
caused by the action of a single man who appeared for 
work after having been expelled from the CIO union 
that held a closed shop contract with the company. 
According to Admiral Greenslade, the man in question 
was discharged from his union because he worked on 
Christmas week-end and on the preceding Sunday at 
the Navy’s request but in defiance of union orders issued 


LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING DURING THE MONTHS OF FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1943: 


Organization Affected 


Manufacturing, Building, and Mining 

Acme Laboratory Equipment Company.................++-+-+- 
American Cat COMpan Yards sie 2 sve ss eins ae aera wa + ciaietersee eins 
American Locomotive Company...............55 OA Scydacs tae hs 
American Steel and Wire Company................000ee00e0> fe 
Beuuix Aviation Corporation (2 plants).................5200006- 
Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyard, Inc........... TSE eee 
Brewery, workers Union*iie si aes clrscis ore» valiielelels «els /eteial eleraiel 
Cases Pause Company. on nace cies steelers ratiay cuit cus hers teen 
Casket Makers Unton, A: Bvof Lic. acute nate gee octets 
Ford Motor Company—Aluminum Foundry, River Rouge......... 

Pratt and Whitney Division, River Rouge. 
General Engineering and Dry Dock Company................... 
Heine, He de CODIPANY youre scone oe tae meee ects re ore bbeeioe 
International Association of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 


Mechanics Educational Society of Americat...................-. 
Phelps-Dodge Copper Product Corporation....................- 
Phelps—Dodge Refining Corporation (Laurel Hill Plant).......... 
Pittsburgh Coa] Company—Montour No, 4 Mine................ 
Pullman-Standard War Manufacturing Company’............... 
Tide Water Associated Oil Company’..............0eeeee eee eees 
Tomlcens Roller Bearing COMPANY.» cinc,oly spas ailisla-cieleciatcacis ele pier eie 


Miscellaneous 
ALN Ele A ETM IIS CUNO easiire.s5 cite neheg oe esis ole = cesae tena 
Benplensusy ition sn cates sie dst ta cs tna cre yeu cent fw 
Janitors, Firemen and Other Non-Teaching Employees in Public 


Smoleroft Realty Corporation:.caunes ss eccrine tiene ee 
Teachers Strik@san. aur Geen Wiccan. 6.0c ea ria io tte otitis 


Ps se! report based on ayailable material published in the press. 

cae me mae San dagen bap halesn to shut down. 

ected three plants wholly engaged in war work: Selbach-Me: Co., W 

Til uae N. J.; Ottmer Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J.; Breen Trot Wosbee Hill. 
side, N. J. 

‘Strikes of indeterminate length involved workers of Eclipse Counterbore Com 
eth) Salar Company, and one other plant where a one-day strike <del oe 

‘ebruary 12. 


F Date Date Number of 
Location Workers 
Begun Ended Tacha 

Bronx, N. ¥5 Feb. 6 | Feb. 6 60 
Jersey City, N. J. Mar. 2] Mar. 3 800 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 27 Q7 2,000 
New Haven, Conn. Q7 a 1,000 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 27 29 2,000 
Baltimore, Maryland 16 wt 33a 
San Francisco, Calif. 15 ie 2,000 
Rock Island, Ill. 4 . 500 
New York, N. Y. 13 20 700 
Detroit, Mich. 15 b 900 
Detroit, Mich. 16 16 6,500 
Alameda, Calif. 2 e "169 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1 : 3,000 
Northern New Jerse 6 fs 
Detroit, Mich. 7 Feb. ath ae 
Elizabeth, N. J. Feb. 16 | Feb. 17 2,000 
Long Island City, N. Y. 24 25 1,200 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 24 | Mar. 3 "650 
Chicago, Ill. 10 ee n.d. 
Bayonne, N. J. Mar, 22 ae 30 
Canton, Ohio 15 Be 1,200 
Newark, N. J. 9 
North Haledon, N. J. 22 | Mar. 23 ee 
Dayton, Ohio 15 Biel ot: 140 
Gary, Indiana Feb. 4] Feb. 5 n.a. 
New York, N. Y. 9 | Feb. 12 60 
Rankin, Penn. 9 - 50 


‘Slowdown strike in continuous effect with brief sit-down strikes at the plant each 


‘Strike of 80 truck drivers halted all gasoli d oil deliveri 
fe ean in the closing of all of the 49. Dayton public schools 2 
seg preg d hag immobilize 7,000 other workers in the Yard who were being slowed 


bReturned ti k M i 
papi a tt on March 16, but walked out again on the same day. 


SS... 
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STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


All Occupations 
Strikes! 
as . Beginning in Period 
Number Involved | (Th a 
nvolve: 
(Thousand) poms 
NOLO ae facto ok See eee eh 921 289 5,352 
OSO Shans, et ON it Anevies ss 637 183 3,317 
OS Te Riate cote stele aie nis. were ns <cbe 2 810 342 6,893 
OS Siege oye tas ss the, uate Saves 841 324 10,502 
OSS Meee reenact cack k VEG ks 1,695 1,168 16,872 
OSA Maren ia wiak-ce uot Cee cc caces 1,856 1,467 19,592 
MOSS ticteecrtrere-cenecererscwle Colne wees 2,014 1,117 15,456 
LOSG Ronse eee Reece 2,172 789 13,902 
FA SIE dar OPMRN CST re Shanta Pee whe als Uhel 4,740 1,861 28,425 
NOSE eens. wcities watts at a ree «<u < 2,772 688 9,148 
OSD see ae te oe CIR ole wus ie SCAk ole 2,613 1,171 17,812 
TRE, Se See oe ae an 2,508 6,701 
LA Fore Cre tahoe eek ccs Sep 4,288 23,048 
SEY lt Ried aD 3,106 4,503 
1942) SAMUALY Cte ccs ce ae ea ss te < 141 328 
IBGHPUATY)00 Se ooh e ys ves <5 ves 190 425 
Marcheneecy cen cee ie cee es 450 
Apel) ete sae ake GbE Rg 310 375 
INAV te ache darcy Sy Satinss GPAs 5 
snare ehitloiyoe. ook aan he Ses 
Uva cess Gamera vs 
IAQ MBG Lc Aeuuidale § ss stena ss os 5 
SODLEMIDED mca baseless as « 
Ogtohen ee ove oe ete as oss 
ING Ver De. ore acs sb nsccu ays 280 
December cienecs 02-00 3 6'sl> 


IPGDLUsLy Ds. oeeee te case a. 

Nors—For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, June, 

1942, p. 194. : 1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
3B al Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly figures. 

34 separation is a termination of employment of any of the following kinds: quit, 
lay-off, discharge, or miscellaneous. Transfers from one plant to another of the 
same company are not considered as accessions or separations. 

4A quit is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because 
of his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. Beginning with 
January, 1940, separate rates were computed for miscellaneous separations; 1. ¢., 
separations due to death, nent disability, retirements on pensions, and similar 
reasons. inning with Be tember, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or 
Navy were included in mi eous separations. 
as a result of a dispute about overtime wages. The man 
in question, as well as twenty-seven other men who also 
worked those days, were penalized by the union for 
their action in making possible a minesweeper trial run. 

A strike of thirty-three crane operators at the Bethle- 
hem-Fairfield Shipyard in Baltimore on March 16 
threatened to immobilize 7,000 workers engaged in the 
production of Liberty ships. The strike was called in 
protest over the hiring of women as crane operators so 
that men could be assigned to more strenuous work. 

The production of the Gambrinus, Ohio, works of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, employing 1,200 
wage earners, was virtually halted on March 15 when 
two shifts struck because they refused to work with 
Negro employees. 

Separations rose slightly in January to 7.11 per hun- 
dred employees as compared with 6.37 in December. 


Discharges and layoffs increased fractionally and mis- 


Manufacturing 


Turnover Rate per 100 Employees? 


8 Separations? 
(1985-19389 
=100) Miscell Accessions? 
Total Quits! neous’ | Discharges | Lay-offst 
110 75 .23a 41.0la 9.04a | 25.172 | 67.6la 
90 59.65 18.64 5.04 35.97 37.02 
14 48.38 11.39 2.72 34.27 36.59. 
57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 39.82 
68 45 .38 10.66 2.49 32.23 65.20 
14 49.17 10.67 2.94 36.26 56.91 
87 42.74 10.37 2.29 30.08 50.05 
104 40.35 13.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
113 53.11 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
87 49 .22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
108 either el! 9.52 1.52 26 .67 48.85 
124 40.27 10.93 1.61 1.84 25.89 52.72 
161 46.68 23 .63 4.15 3.04 15.86 64.51 
190 77.66 45.09 15.04 4.66 12.87 91.62 
173 5.10 2.36 .83 .30 1.61 6.87 
175 4.82 2.41 713 .29 1.39 6.02 
177 5.36 3.02 . 82 roe 1.19 6.99 
181 6.12 3.59 .87 .35 Te3t 7.12 
183 6.54 3.77 .96 .38 1.43 7.29 
185 6.46 $3.85 1.02 38 yeah 8.25 
189 6.73 4.02 1.23 43 1.05 8.28 
196 7.06 4.31 1.46 42 .87 7.90 
202 8.10 5.19 1.79 44 .68 9.15 
204 7.91 4.65 2.03 45 -78 8.69 
206 7.09 4.21 1.80 AZ .65 8.14 
207 6.37 3.71 1.50 46 .70 6.92 
208 foul 4.45 1.40 .52 74 8.28 
211 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 


5A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, with 
prejudice to the worker because of some fault on the part of the worker. 

6A lay-off is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without 

rejudice to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or permanent nature. 

owever, a short, definite lay-off with the name of the worker remaining on the 
payroll is not counted as a separation. 


7An accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee. 
Transfers from one plant to another of the same company are not considered as acces 
sions or separations. 


aJune to December. pPreliminary. n.a.Not available. rRevised 


cellaneous separations declined .10 per hundred em- 
ployees. The major reason for an increase in total sepa- 
rations was a 20% increase in the quit rate from 3.71 in 
December to 4.45 in January. Compared with January 
of the previous year, the quit rate has almost doubled. 
Miscellaneous separations, including military separa- 
tions, have risen nearly 70% and layoffs declined to less 
than half what they were in the previous year. Dis- 
charges were up 73% since last year. 

Accessions rose sharply from December to January, 
the rate of 8.28 per hundred employees in January hav- 
ing been nearly 20% higher than the 6.92 rate in De- 
cember. As has been the case for some time, accessions 
in January exceeded total separations, indicating an 
increase in total employment. 


G. CLarK THOMPSON 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Employment and Unemployment 


MPLOYMENT during February rose by fully 
900,000, as additional workers were again taken 
on in agriculture and manufacturing and the armed 
forces were further expanded. Including men in uni- 
form, the total number employed rose to 58.5 million, 
or nearly eight million more than a year ago. During 
these twelve months about five million found employ- 
ment in the military services, and a little less than half 
this number were added in manufacturing plants. 
Farm employment, however, was nearly 90,000 less 
than in February, 1942. 


Fewer people were employed on the nation’s farms 
during the first two months of this year than in any 
of the opening months of the previous nineteen years for 
which estimates are available. Fully 650,000 fewer were 
engaged in agriculture than the average for 1935-1939. 
The number of hired farm workers was 125,000 below 
the prewar average, while the number of farm family 
workers had decreased by more than 500,000. 


GROWTH OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 


Nearly three million persons were reported engaged 
in civilian activities of the Federal Government at the 
start of February. The War and Navy Departments 
together reported 1,865,000 on their civilian payrolls, 
an increase of nearly 1.5 million in the past two years, 
and of almost a million since Pearl Harbor. The total 
number of federal civilian employees is about the equiv- 
alent of all wage earners engaged in the construction of 
aircraft, ships and other transportation equipment, in- 
cluding those engaged in the automotive industries. 
Federal civilian payrolls are currently running at an 
annual rate in excess of $6 billion. 


In the aggregate, the combined employment of all 
government units, including the armed forces and all 
federal, state and local units, was about 13.5 million. 
On this basis, nearly one of every four individuals em- 
ployed in February derived his livelihood from goyern- 
ment sources. Salaries and wages paid to all govern- 
ment employees last year are estimated at $13.5 billion, 
or slightly more than the total wage and salary payroll 
for all manufacturing in 1939.1 


FEBRUARY TRENDS 


Expansion of civilian employment in February was 
most marked in agriculture in which 280,000 workers 
were added as farm activities were increased seasonally. 
Despite this increase, however, total agricultural em- 


_ Subsistence items supplied members of the armed forces are not 
included. 


ployment remained about 90,000 below its 1942 level. 
The number of farm family workers was somewhat 
greater than a year ago, but this increase was not suffi- 
cient to offset a drop of 113,000 in the number of hired 
workers. Total agricultural employment in February 
is placed at 8,550,000 as against 8,639,000 in 1942, and 
8,649,000 in 1941. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT, FEBRUARY, 1943! 
In Thousands 


Distribution of Labor Force 


February se et 
Total unemployment....| 7,635 | 4,344 
Excess of employment ov- 
ereconomiclaborforce.| ..-. .... | 3,140 | 2,164 | 3,041 


Total employment (in- 


cluding armed forces). . 50,714 | 58,558 | 57,618 | 58,530 


Agriculture. .40+. =< 22-1 8,689 | 8,861 | 8,270 | 8,550 
Forestry and fishing. .... 199 191 180 176 
Total industryiccsccs..0 20,059 | 22,273 | 21,994 | 21,925 
Extraction of minerals. . 795 750 734 737 
Manufacturing......... 13,763 | 15,773 | 15,815 | 15,977 
Construction. .....<.... 2,297 | 2,414 | 2,120 | 1,902 
Transportation......... 2,171 | 2,309 | 2,300 | 2,281 
Public utilities......... 1,034 | 1,027} 1,025 | 1,028 
Trade, distribution and 
AUIAVICEL Soo alo Rareies 7,715 | 7,970 | 7,381 | 7,361 
Service industries (includ- 
ing armed forces)...... 11,216 | 12,960 | 17,914 | 18,453 | 19,161 
Miscellaneous industries 
and services.......... 1,089 | 1,141 | 1,349 | 1,340 | 1,357 


Emergency employment* 
W PA, CCC, and NYA 


(out-of-school). ...... .1 2,658 | 1,362 417 n.a. n.a. 


n.a.Not available. : 

1Data for these months subject to revision; 1948 figures based upon incomplete data. 

2Not included in employment total. : y i 

§Since July 1, 1942, NYA projects are officially designated as war training programs 
rather than work-relief projects. 


Manufacturing employment rose by about 160,000 
during the month, bringing the total number at work 
in factories to the 16 million level for the first time in the 
nation’s history. In 1939 only 10 million workers were 
engaged in manufacturing activities. At that time 31 of 
every 100 civilian workers in nonagricultural activities 
were on factory payrolls. Currently 38 of every 100 
civilians employed off the farm are factory workers. 


As in previous months, gains in factory employment 
were confined primarily to the heavy industries, particu- 
larly the transportation and machinery groups. Total 
employment in nondurable goods fell off slightly, with 
small gains in the apparel field failing to offset a lower 
level of employment in the food industries. Leather, 
textiles, apparel, and paper were among the major man- 
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ufacturing groups with significantly lower levels of 
employment than in 1942. 

Employment in construction and in trade, distribu- 
tion and finance continued to recede and dropped 
sharply below 1941-1942 levels. The number at work 
on construction projects decreased by fully 200,000 dur- 


ing the month, and was a sixth lower than in the past 
two years. In the trade group, employment was 350,000 


below the previous year and nearly 200,000 under the 
1941 total. 


M. R. GainssrucH 
Dwision of Industrial Economics 


Wage-increase Announcements, March | to March 31 


Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Source: 
Company Location 
American Rattan & Reed Company........... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania... .. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Berst-Forster-Dixfield Company.............. West Peru and Dixfield, 
Me. 


Renton and Seattle, 
Wash. 


Boeing Aircraft Company...................- 


Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry Company.| Muskegon, Mich. 
Celanese Corporation of America............. Newark, N. J. 
Columbia Broadcasting Company.............)  ..22eeeeeeeeeeeens 


Continental Can Company................--- Canonsburg, Pa. 


Curtiss-Wright Aircraft Company............- Buffalo, N. Y. 
Deisel-Wemmer-Gilbert Corporation.......... Detroit, Mich. 
Sabrochlich Camipany tt 02 Cs% ake Seno. wes New York City 


N. J., Pa. and Indiana 


(General Cicar Companiy. - 5; «ine e626 «sis =) + 
= oie Somerville, Mass. 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company........ 


Cleveland, O. 
Lynn and Salem, Mass. 


Pitti rinC2Mes east tele cee os cue rm ne oes 2 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Metal and Thermit Corporation............-- East Chicago, Ind. 


Michigan Steel Castings Company.......-.--- Detroit, Mich. 
Morey Machinery Company.......---.--+--- Astoria, N. Y. 
New England Confectionery Company....-.-. Cambridge, Mass. 
NewEnglaridTelephoneand TelegraphCompany)| Boston, Mass. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 


thwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company. i 
eras Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company......-..---- 
Trenton, N. J. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Company.......----- 
South Buffalo Railway...........---+-+see+> 


New York City 
Cincinnati, O. 
New Kensington, Pa. 


Specialty Bakery Owners of America, Inc...... 
Street Railway Company.......-.----+-++5++ 
Union Spring & Manufacturing Company. ..... 


8 Aircraft Companies..........--.-++0+e8005> California 


68 Printing Companies. ........--+---+-++++' Philadelphia, Pa. 


Includes salary-increase announcements. 


Number 
Affected 


Amount of 


I Remarks 
nerease 


5¢/hr. 
1¢-3¢/hr. 


4¢/hr. 
2¢/hr. 


100 
2,400 


Retroactive to November 1, 1942 
To plant and accounting department em- 
ployees 
bt employees earning between 40¢ and 50¢/ 
r. 
Te employees earning between 50¢ and 60¢/ 
r 


To remove differential with comparable area 
plants 

To aircraft workers. Beginners rate increased 
from 62144¢ to 67¢/hr. New minimum rate 
for experienced workers is 8214¢/hr. 

To correct inequalities 

Retroactive to May 3, 1942 

To technicians and supervisory personnel. 
New starting rates: technicians, $50/wk.; 
supervisors, $90/wk. 

249 re men 

‘Oo women 

To cafeteria workers. New range of rates: 
counter girls, 65¢/hr.; cooks, $1.00/hr. 

To hourly workers 


414¢/br. | 30,000 


2,600 
1,200 
268 


3.39¢/hr. 
4. 6% 
7¢/hr. (avg.) 


6¢/hr. 
36¢/hr. 


516¢/hr. 
7¢/br 


To employees earning up to 70¢/hr. 

To employees earning more than 70¢/hr. 
Retroactive to September 13, 1942 
Retroactive to September 4, 1942 


ahh te piece workers 
500 | New minimum rates: $21 and $22/wk. 
5,000 | To cigar makers 
To male employees 
$1.50/wk. 294 |; To female employees 
Retroactive to October 1, 1942 
50¢-$1/day 175 | Under “Little Steel”? formula 
4 192 fe restaurant workers 


: To piecework employees 
3.33¢/hr. 500 | Retroactive to June 15, 1942 
5¢/hr. 1,000 | To all workers 
416¢/hr. 20,000 | To correct maladjustments 
2.4¢/hr. 


To watchmen and boiler room workers 

To all other employees 

To clerical employees, to maintain wage re- 
lationship with production employees 

{to hourly workers 


5¢/hr. 
5.1¢/hr. 
10¢-1214¢/ 
hr. 


544¢/hr. 
$10-$45/mo. To salaried workers 


Retroactive to August 3, 1942 


1% 3,000 | Retroactive to November 15, 1942 
11¢/hr. .... | Tomotormen. Retroactive to July 1, 1942 
44¢/day 463 | Retroactive to April 1, 1942 
714¢/hr. |110,000 | To aircraft workers. This increase affects 
(avg.) about half the workers in the California 
companies. It is not a general increase. In- 
dividual increases will be determined by job 
evaluation. 
2¢/hr. 850 | To printers. Average hourly rate: $1.25 
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Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations 
March 1 to March 31 


March 


2 


4 


10 


16 


Anti-racketeering Bill Reported—House Rules Committee 
sends to the House bill making labor unions subject to 
prosecution under the 1934 Anti-racketeering Act if 
they use violence to interfere with interstate commerce. 


Absenteeism Serious in Shipbuilding—Admiral Land, 
Chairman of Maritime Commission, testifies that 
“illegitimate absenteeism”? among shipyard workers is 
costing an estimated 100 Liberty ships annually and 
endorses legislation to require reporting to local boards 
those absent without good reason. 

Texas Unions Sign No-strike Pact—Texas trade union 
leaders sign agreement with Governor by which, on the 
one hand, there are to be no work stoppages, strikes, 
slowdowns or lockouts in Texas for the duration and, 
on the other hand, the Governor pledges the State 
Government will not interfere with industry or labor. 


Union Leader Denounces Strikes—Daniel J. Tobin, Presi- 
dent of AFL Teamsters’ Union, declares that. union 
members joining walkouts in defiance of their officers 
should be classed as enemies of the government. 

Employer Named to NERB—¥ormer Democratic Con- 
gressman John M. Huston of Kansas is nominated by 
President to be member of Natioaal Labor Relations 
Board. 


Men Over 38 Inable to Draft—WMC paves the way for 
resumption of drafting of men over 38 years old by or- 
dering local boards to abolish 4-H classification. 


Connecticut Lifts Ban on Women—Using authority 
granted him by the War Powers Act, Governor Baldwin 
of Connecticut removes existing restrictions on how 
long and when women may work. This cancels former 
regulation requiring that women not work more than 
58 hours per week or be employed after 10 P.M. 


War Profit Plan for Employees—United Electronics Com- 

pany of Newark, New Jersey, institutes a trust fund 
under which its employees will share in war work 
profits, shares to be paid at end of the war. 


WLB Limits Its Wage Award Reviews—War Labor Board 
announces it will review wage awards of arbitrators 
only on the question of whether the award is compatible 
with the national wage stabilization program. 

Mine Wage Demands Presented—John L. Lewis formally 
opens bituminous wage controversy by demanding in- 
crease of $2 a day and minimum wage of $8 a day. 

“Cradle to Grave” Plan Presented—President sends to 
Congress recommendations for comprehensive increase 
in Social Security program. 


WLB Labor Members Challenge Wage Policy—Organized 
labor members of WLB demand that Board’s “Little 


18 


19 


22 


23 


24 


25 


29 


31 


Steel” formula for regulating wage increases be scrapped 
in favor of a formula representing actual rise in living 
costs to date. 


Ban on Foremen’s Unions Asked—General Motors Cor- 
poration in telegram to House committees points out 
dangers to industrial operation if foremen are organized 
in unions. 

Labor Control Bill Introduced—Representative Smith of 
Virginia introduces bill outlawing any union rule or 
practice interfering with full utilization of the nation’s 
manpower. 


WLB Firm on Formula—Industry and public members of 
WLB line up against union members in favor of pre- 
serving present “Little Steel” formula. 


President Orders Mines Kept Open—President intervenes 
in deadlocked bituminous coal negotiations, asking both 
sides to continue operation under present contract with 
understanding that subsequent decisions be retroactive 
to April 1. 

Kansas Labor Law Signed—Kansas Governor signs bill 
requiring licensing of labor union agents, financial re- 
ports by unions, reports of fees, dues and assessments of 
members and reports of salaries paid union officials. It 
also forbids strikes and jurisdictional disputes. 


Anti-raiding Pact Sought—Presidents of AFL and CIO 
agree to resume negotiations to end jurisdictional dis- 
putes between their respective labor groups. 


3-A Men Urged to Switch Jobs—Responsibility for chang- 
ing from nondeferrable to essential jobs is put on the 
individual by Deputy Chairman of WMC. Beginning 
April 1, local boards will consider status of all registrants 
engaged in nondeferrable activities and unless such 
registrants have taken essential occupations by April 30 
they will not be in deferrable status regardless of 
dependents. 


WLB Claims Rule Over all Labor—Public member Morse 
of WLB in decision says, “After more than a year’s 
experience in finally determining a large number of war- 
time labor disputes involving all sorts of issues and 
almost every conceivable type of dispute, the WLB 
takes judicial notice of the fact that any labor dispute 
of whatever nature which threatens to result in a strike 


or lockout does, in fact, affect the prosecution of the 
war on the home front.” 


Appeals Court Overrules NLERB—In unanimous decision 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals rules that Sun 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company was not guilty of 
engaging in unfair labor practices in dealing with Em- 
ployees’ Association which had fairly won an election 
over CIO union. Court dismissed petition that company 
be required to disband the Employees’ Association. 


